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A iair spimg day "was drawing to a close Little losj clouds 
hung high in the clear sky, seeming to melt in the azure depths 
as they floated slowly past 

Before the open window of a handsome house m the sub- 
inbs ot the gubeinia town ot O — (it was in the year 1842) sat 
two wmmen, one was about fifty years of age, the other an old 
lady of seventy 

The name of the former was Maiya Dmitriev?ia Kalitina 
iler husband, ex-public prosecutor of the gubernia, noted m his 
day as a man of business, an active, resourceful man of stub- 
born and choleric temper, had been dead for ten years He 
had received a good education and giaduated the university, 
but having been born among the humbler orders he realized 
early in life the necessity of making his way in the world and 
lining his pocket It had been a love match on Marya Dmitriev- 
na’s side, for he had been quite a good-looking man, clever,. 


and amiable when he chos-e Marya Dmitrievna (nee Peslova) 
had lost her parents in childhood She spent some years in 
Moscow in a ladies institute and on her return lived on the 
family estate m the village of Pokiovsko>e, about fifty versts 
fioni O — with her aunt and an elder brother This brother 
shortly moved to St Petersburg, where he held a government 
post, and treated his sistei and aunt high-handedly till sudden 
death cut shoit his caieei Marya Dmitrievna inherited Pokrovs- 
koye, but she did not live there long a year after her 
marriage to Kahtin, who had conqueied her heart m the space 
of a few' days, Pokrov'skoye was exchanged for a more lucra- 
tive estate w'hich, however, was unattractive and lhad no home- 
stead. At the same time Kalitm took a house in the town of 
O — in which he and his wife took up their permanent abode 
The house stood in a large garden which on one side overlooked 
the open country ‘ And so, ’ decided Kahtin, who was no 
lovei of turul ami nities, “there’ll be no g^ng off to the coun- 
try ' At bottom Marya Dmitrievna more .than once rued the 
‘loss of her pietl\ Pokiovskove with its snuling brook, its 
broad meadows and gieen groves, but she never m any way 
opposed her husband, of whose wisdom and knowledge of the 
world she stood in piofoundest aw'C However, when after 
fifteen jears of married life, he died leaving her with a son 
and two daughters, Marv'a Dmitrievna had grown so accus- 
tomed to her house and town life that she had no wish to 
leave O — 

In her >outh Marya Dmitrievna had bad the reputation of 
being a pretty blonde, even at fifty her features had not lost 
all tlmr clu^rin, though they were lather puffy and had lost their 
delicacy She was sentimental rather than kind-hearted, and 
retained her school-day mannerisms even at a mature age, 
slie coddled herself, was easilv' irritated and would even grow' 
tearful if her liabits w'ere interfered with, but she could also 
be very giaeious and kind when humoured and nobody gain- 
said her Her house was one of the most agreeable in the 
town She had a prettv' fortune, not so much from her own 
legacy as through her husband’s thrift Both daughters lived 
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witli her, her son was attending one of the best public schools 
m St Petersburg 

The old lady sitting with Marja Dmitrievna at the window 
was that same aunt, her father’s sister, with whom she had 
once spent several years in the seclusion of Pokiovskoje Her 
name was Marfa Timofeyevna Pestova She was by repute an 
eccentric old lad;^ of independent character, told everyone the 
truth to his face, and was able to keep up a show of opulence 
even on tlie most scanty means She had had a strong aver- 
sion to Kalitin, and directly her niece married him she returned 
to her little village, where for ten whole yeais she lived 
in the ramshackle hut ot a muzhik Marya Dmitrievna was a 
little afraid of her A little sharp-nosed woman, black-haired 
and kcen-e;^ed even m her old age, Marfa Timofeyevna walked 
with a sprightly step, held herself erect and spoke rapidly and 
distmctly m a lesonanl voice She was always to be seen m a 
white lace cap and ^hite dressing- jacket 

“What s the matter,'!*” she asked Marya Dmitrievna suddenly 
‘ What are vou sighing about, my dear'’” 

“Oh, nothing,” answered the other “What lovely clouds’” 

“Do you feel so sorry for them‘d” 

Marya Dmitrievna made no reply 

“I w'onder why Gedeonovsky doesn’t come’” obseiwed Marfa 
Timofeyevna, nimbly plying her knitting needles (She was 
knitting a Lig wroollen scarf ) “He would help you sigh — or tell 
vou some fibs ” 

“How hard you always are on him’ Sergei Petrovich as a 
worthy man ’ 

“Worthy'” echoed the old lady depreoatingly 

“And how devoted he was' to my dear husband!’ said Marya 
Dmitrievna, “to this day he cannot speak of him without emo- 
tion ” 

“I should think he would’ Didn’t your husband pick him 
up out of the gutter’” muttered Marfa Timofeyevna, and her 
knitting needles moved faster 

“Mind you, he’s such a meek person to look at,” she be- 
gan again, “with his head all grey, hut no sooner does he 
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open his month than ont comes a he or a hit of scandal And 
he a tiMl senaiit too, in the lank of counciUoi ' Ah, hut then 
lie’s only the son of a village piiest ” 

“E\erj one has his faults, auntie, that s his weak side to 
be sure Seigei Petiovich his had no education I admit — he 
doesn’t speak Fieiich, hut he is a ^er\ agreeable person .sa\ 
wiiat you like 

‘ Ot course, he is always kissing \our hands "What if he 
doesn’t speak Fiench' Foi that matter, I don’t shine niYscll 
in French tattle It w’eie better he didn’t speak at all in any 
language — he wouldn't he telling lies But here he comes — talk 
of the deni,” added Mai fa Timofeyevna glancing into the 
street “Here’s yoi^r agreeable person, stalking along As lean 
and lanky as a stork he is<” 

Maija Dmitries na tidied her curls Marfa Timofeyevna eved 
her iromcallj 

“What’s that, my deai, not a grey luur, surely That Pa- 
lashka of yours should be told off Really J where does she think 
her eyes are^” 

Realty auntie, >ou alwa3S ’ murmured Marya Dmitriev- 
na in. a grieved tone, drumming her fingers on the arm of her 
chair 

“Sergei Petrovich Gedeonov skj’” — ^piped a rosy-cheeked sei- 
\ant boy, pO'ppmg his head in at the door 


II 

A tall •man entered, diessed in a neat tiock coat shortish 
trous(‘rs, grev su&de gloves and double cravat — a black one 
tin toj) and a white one underneitli His whole aspect breathed 
of decorum and respectabihtv', from his well-f.u'oured counten- 
ance and smoothly blushed temples to his flat-heeled, soft- 
padded topboots He bow’cd first to the lady of the house, 
then to Marfa Timofeyevna, and slowdy drawing off his 
gloves, stooped ovei Marva Dmitrievna’s hand Havmg kissed 
it reverently, m fact twice, he seated himself with deliberation 
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in an armchair, and rubbing his fingertips, observed with a 
smi'ie: 

“And is Elizaveta Mikhailovna quite well?” 

“Yes,” replied Marjm Dmitrievna, “she’s in the garden.” 

“And Elena Mikhailovna?” 

“Lenochka’s in the garden, too. Is there anything new?” 

“I should say there is,” replied the visitor, blinking slowly 
and pursing his lips. 

“Hm!... there certainly is some news, and very astoni-sh- 
ing news at that. Lavretsky, Fyodor Ivanich, is here.” 

“Fedya!” cried Marfa Timofeyevna. “Come, good,^man,.,you 
are not making it up, are you?” 

“Why, of course not, I saw him myself.” 

“That doesn’t prove anything.” 

“He looks extremely well,” continued Gedeonovskj^ affect- 
ing not to have heard Marfa Timofeyevna’s remark. “He is 
broader in the shoulders and has a fine colour.” 

“Looks extremely well,” repeated Marya Dmitrievna slowly. 
“One would not think he has any reason to be looking well.” 
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‘Ties, indeed,’ took up Gedeonovsky, ‘another man m his 
position would lha\e thought twice before appearing in society” 
“Hows that‘?” interposed Marfa Timofeyevna “That’s sheer 
nonsense’ The man has come back home — where would you 
have him go"? Now, I understand if he were in any way to 
blame'” 

“The husband is always to blame, Madam, >ou can take it 
Irom me, when his wife misbehaves” 

“You say that, my good sir, because you have never been 
married ” Gedeonovsky listened with a constrained smile 

“If I may be so inquisiti\e,” he enquired after a short si- 
lence, “who IS that pretty scarf for‘>” 

Malta Timofeyevna threw him a swift glance 
“It’s for a man who never gossips, w^ho is not a humbug 
and doesn’t tell lies, if there is such a man m the world I 
know Fedja well, lus only fault is that he pampered his wife 
Then, of couise, he married for love, am lihey’ve nevei done 
any good, these love matches,” threw iq the old lady, giving 
Marj'a Dmitrievna a look out of the corner of her eye and 
getting up “And now% my dear sir, you can pull to pieces whom- 
soever you please, even me for all I care, I’m going, I won’t 
be in \our way” And Marfa Timofeyevna walked out 

“That’s how she always is,” said Marya Dmitrievna, follow- 
ing her aunt with her eyes “Always'” 

“Your aunt’s getting on in years, you know It can’t 
he helped'” remarked Gedeonovsky “She said something about 
being a humbug But who is not that nowadays'’ Life’s like 
that today A friend of mine, a very worthy man and of no 
me<wi ram, let me tell you, used to say that nowadays even a 
hen can’t pick up a gram without shamming — she will alw^ays 
go for it sidew'oys But when I look at you, dear lady, — I see 
the soul of an angel; ah, permit me to take your snow^-white 
httle hand ” 

Marva Dmitrievna smiled faintly and held out her dimpled 
hand with the httle finger thrust out He pressed his lips to 
if Drawing her chair closer to him, she bent slightly forward 
and asked him m an undertone 
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“So you have seen him? Is he really — all right — er, quite 
•well and cheerful?'’ 

“Yes, quite cheerful,” said Gedeonovsky sotto voce. 

“Haven’t you heard where his wife is?” 

“She was lately in Paris; now there is talk of her having 
gone off to Italy.” 

“It is really dreadful^ — Fedya’s position; I wonder how he 
bears up under it. Misfortune, of course, can be anybody’s lot; 
but he, one might say, has become the talk of Europe.” 

Gedeonovsky sighed. 

“Yes, yes, indeed. You know, they say she has been associat- 
ing with artists and pianists — society lions, I believe they call 
them — and all sorts of strange creatures. She’s utterly shame- 
less.” 

“I’m ever so sorry%” said Marj-a Dmitrievna. “He’s one of the 
family, after all — he’s a distant cousin of mine, you know, 
Sergei Petrovich.” \ 

“Why, of course. Don’t I know everything that concerns 
ymur family. I should say I do.” 

“Will he come to see us, do you think?” 

“I should imagine so; though I hear he intends to go to 
his country place.” 

Marya Dmitrievna lifted up her eyes. 

“Ah, Sergei Petrovich, Sergei Petrovich, when I come to 
think of it, — ^how discreet we women must be!” 

“Not all women are alike, Marya Dmitrievna. There are 
unfortunately some women — flighty, you know. . . and the age, 
too, has something to do with it; and then they are not 
brought up properly in childhood.” (Sergei Petrovi'-'ih drew 
a blue checked handkerchief out of his pocket and began to 
unfold it.) “There are such women, aye, there are.” (Sergei 
Petrovich dabbed each eye in turn with a corner of his 
handkerchief.) “But, generally speaking, if one may be allowed 
to say so, that is. . . . The dust in towm is awful,” he con- 
cluded. 

“Maman, Maman” cried a winsome little girl of eleven, dart- 
ing into the room; “’Vladimir Nikolaich is coming on horseback 1” 
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Mai>a Dmitrievna got up, Sergei Petiovich got up too and 
made a bow "Elena Mikhailovna, mv compliments,” he said, 
and turning aside into a corner for the sake of decorum, he 
started to blow his long straight nose 

■‘What a line horse he has'” continued the little girl ‘ Ho 
was at the wicket just now and told Liza and me he would 
come round to the poich ” There came a sound ot approaching 
hoots, and a grace! ul young man astride a beautilul bay hoise 
came into view in the street and stopped lie! ore the open wmdovv 


III 

How do \ou do Mai’va Dimtiievna' cued the lulei m a les- 
onant pleasant voice "How do j'ou like my new puichase‘? ’ 

Mai^a Dmitrievna stepped to the window 

‘How do vou do, Woldemar Oh. w^iat a splendid horse' 
Where did jou Imv it‘^ ’ 

‘I bought it from the armj contractor He made me pay 
a pretty penny, the rogue ’ 

“What IS its name*’” 

“Orlando It s a sillv name, I want to change it Eh 
bien, eh hien, mon gallon . what a restive beast he is'” 

The hoise snorted, pranced and tossed its foam-flaked 
muz/le 

“Lenochka, pal him Don t be afraid ” 

The little giil put hei hand out ol the window, but Orlando 
suddenly reared and shied 

,, Tlie ^^ider with pertect sangfroid gave it a flick o! his whip 
across the neck, and digging his legs into its sides brought it, 
despite its lesistance, hark to the wnndow 

"Prenez garde, prenez garde'’ Marva Dmitrievna kept on 
reiterating 

“Lenochka, pat him,” said the voung man, “I wont let him 
have things his own wav ” 

The ,girl put her hand out again and timidly patted the 
cfuivenng nostnls of the champing, restive horse 
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Brava^” ciied Mai 5 a DmitiieMia, “but now get off and 
come inside ” 

Tlie rider adroitly veered his horse’s head, gave him a 
touch of the spur, and riding at a brisk gallop down the street, 
entered the courtyard Presently he ran into the drawing room 
through the hall door swinging his riding whip, simultaneously 
there appeared in another doorway a tall, slender, dark-haired 
girl of nineteen, Marya Dmitrievna’s eldest daughter, Liza 


IV 

The young man whom we have just introduced to oui 
reader was Vladimir Nikolaich Panshin He was a civil servant 
in St Petersburg, acting on special commissions in the Minis- 
try of the Interior He !had come to the town of O — on a tem- 
porary official commission and was in attendance on the 
Governor-General Zonnenberg, to whom he was distantly related 
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Panshin s> father, a retired cavalry officer and notorious 
gambler, a man with honeyed eyes, a creased face and a nerv- 
ous twitch about the mouth, had spent all his life rubbing 
shoulders with nobility, he haunted the English clubs of both 
lapitals and had the reputation of being an adroit, though not 
very trustworthy man of the hail-fellow kmd Despite his 
adroitness he was neaily alw^ays on the brink of penuiy, and 
loft his onh son a meagre and heavily mortgaged property 
lie did, however, m a way, provide for his son’s education 
\ ludimir Nikolaich spoke French excellently, English well and 
ficrman badly That was how it should be respectable folk 
considered it bad foini to speak German well, but to emploj 
!i German phrase on a suitable occasion — .preferably facetiously 
■ — was quite the thing, c’est mSme tres chis, as the Petersburg 
Parisians sa\ At fifteen Vladimir Nikolaich coulcL enter a draw- 
ing room without embarrassment, daw’ die pleasantly therein 
and depart at the proper time Panshii/s father procured his 
son numerous connections When shuffling cards between two 
rubbers or after a successful “grand slam” he would never 
miss an opportunity of putting in a word for his “Volodka” 
to any personage of impo.rtance who liked a game of skill 
For his part, Vladimir Nikolaich, during his stay at the uni- 
versity, which he graduated with a degree of bachelor, made 
the acquaintance of several young men of quality and was re- 
ceived into the best houses He was welcome everywhere, he 
was very good-looking, nonchalant, amusing, always m good 
health and sociable, deferential when he should be, audacious 
when he dared to be, an excellent fellow, un charmant jargon 
Li£e smi^pd on him Panshin quickly learnt the secrets of high 
society, he could yield a genuine respect for its decrees, he 
could dally with trifles with an air of flippant gravity and 
make pretence of regarding grave matters as trifles, he danced 
admirably and dressed in the English mode In a short time 
he won the reputation of being one of the most amiable and 
accomplished young men m St Petersburg Panshin was indeed 
exceedingly adroit, more so than his father, but then he was 
endowed with no mean talents He could turn his hand to 
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an> thing he sang charmingh, sketched dexterously , rote \erses 
and ^vas not at all bad at theatricals He was only m his 
twentj-eiifhth \ear and was already a kammer-junker and held 
a \ery good position Panshin had complete confidence in him- 
self, in Ins intelligence and sagacity, he made his way boldly 
and bhthelj , Ins lile was smooth sailing He was used to being 
a geneial taxounte with old and young alike and fancied he 
knew people especially svomen he certainly knew their com- 
mon foibles Having a penchant for the arts, he was conscious 
ot an innate ardour, an imagmative zeal and even rapture, 
and consequently peimitted himself certain deviations irom. 
:he rule he sowed some wild oats, associated with people who 
-eie beyond the pale of good society and, m general, earned 
Himself with a free and easy air, at heait, however, he was cold 
and crafty, and durmg the most boisterous revelry his shrewd 
brown little eye was always alert and watchful of what was going 
on, this hold, independent young man could never give himselt 
up entirely to a ruling passion To do him justice, he never boasted 
of his conquests He found his way into Marya Dmitrievna’s 
house directly he arrived in O — and he soon made himself quite 
at home there Marya Dmitrievna simply doted on him 

Panshin bowed courteously to everybody in the room, shook 
hands with Marya Dmitnevna and Elizaveta Mikhailovna, patted 
Gedeonovsky lightly on the shoulder, and swinging round, he took 
hold of Lenochka’s head and imprinted a kiss on her forehead 

“Aren’t you afraid to ride such a vicious horse Marya 
Dmitrievna asked him 

“He’s very docile, really, but 1 11 tell you what I really am 
afraid of I’m afraid to play whist with Sergei "’^etrovj.ch , 
yesterday at the Bdlemtsyns’ he beat me clean ” 

Gedeonovsky gave a little simper of a laugh, he strove to 
ingratiate himself with this brilliant young official from 
St Petersburg — the Governor’s favourite. In his conversation with 
Marya Dmitrievna he frequently alluded to Panshin’s remark- 
able accomplishments “Indeed, how could one help praising 
him,” he used to say “The young man is succeeding m the 
highest spheres, he’s an exemplary official and not a bit up- 
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As a matter ot fact, in Si Petersburg, too, Panshin was 
looked upoi\ as a competent otficial his capacitj for work 
was remarkable, he spoke of it lightly, as beho\es a man ot 
the world who does not attach much importance to his la- 
boms, hut he was an “efficient evecutive ” Principals like such 
subordinates, he himself had no doubt that he would use to 
ministerial eminence in time if he chose 

‘ \ou sa\, sir, that I heat you clean,” said Gedeonovsky, “but 
who was it w'on tw'clve rubles of me the other day'? And then 
again 

“Oh, soil wicked man, Panshin interjected m a tone of 
kindl> though contemptuous nonchalance and, turning his back 
on him, he went up to Li/a 

I couldn t gel the Obeion oveiture here,’ he began ‘Be- 
lenitsjna raerelj boasted w’hen she said she had all the classi- 
cal music — she leally has nothing but polkas and waltzes, but 
I'\e w'ntten to Moscow' and w'lthin a wjfek you will have the 
oveiture By Uie w'a\,” he went on, “I wrote a new song yes- 
ter-daj, the words are mine loo Would you care to hear if? 
I don’t know' what ifs like, Belemtsyna thought it a pretty 
piece, hut her opinion’s not wrorth much I should like to know 
what \<>u think of it But, never mind, it can wait ” 

“Why wait*?” interposed Marya Dmitrievna “Why not now?” 
“As you please,” replied Panshin with a sweetly radiant 
smile that disappeaied from his face as suddenly as it had 
appeared Pushing up the stool w'ltih his knee, he sat down to 
the piano, and striking a few chords, began to sing, clearly 
enunciating his words 

Fht moon doth soar o*et vales of weeping imllow^ 

Through clouds she gleams^ 

ind from on high she rules the bring billows 
With magic beams 

I hou arti O love^ the moon that stirs mg souVs tide - — 

Its boundless sea — • 

Which ebbs and flows with grief and jog where shoals bide, 

In tune with thee 

For thee mg soul doth gearn to thee complaining 
With love I smoon^ 

But thou serene and calm I see remaining 
like tjon fair moon 
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The second \erse Punshin brought out with special force 
and ieehng, the tuibulent accompaniment vsas reminiscent of 
the sound oi \Aa\es Alter the woids “with lo\e I swoon” he 
Sighed soltK, loweied his e\es and diopped his \oice, morendo 
When he had limshed, Li/a piai'ied the tune, Maija Draitrie\na 
said it was ‘chaiming’’ and Gedeonov '>k\ even burst out 
with 'delightful' Both the music and the woids aie simply 
delight! ul'” Lenochka gazed m childish awe at the singer In 
shoit, the company was very pleased with the young dilettante’s 
composition, but m the hallway stood an old man \vho 
had apparently just ai lived, and whom, to judge by the look 
oi his downcast lace and the gestuie he made with his shoul- 
ders, Panshm’s song, pretty though it was, afforded anything 
but pleasure Pausing to flick the dust off his boots wnth a 
Coarse handkei chief, the man suddenly nan owed his eyes, 
sullenly tightened his mouth, bent his already' stooping figure 
and slowly enteied the ^drawing room 

“Ah’ Christopher Fyodoiich, good ev'ening’” exclaimed Pan- 
shin, anticipating the rest of the company and jumping up 
from his seat “I had no idea you were here — I would never 
have had the neive to sing my song before you I know you 
don’t approve of light music ” 

“I hear it not,” rejoined the newcomer m very bad Rus- 
sian, and bowing to everyone present, he stopped awkwardly 
m the middle of the room 

“I suppose. Monsieur Lemm,” said Ma»ya Dmitrievna, 
“you’ve come to give Liza her music Iesson'>” 

“No, not Elizaveta Mikhailovna, but Elena Mikhailovna ” 
“Ah’ Very well Lenochka, go upstairs with M-r Lemm” 

The old map was on the point of following the little girl 
out, but Panshin intercepted him 

“Don’t go away after the lesson, Christopher Fyodonch,” 
he said “Elizaveta Mikhailovma and I are gomg to play a Beethoven 
sonata.” 

The old man growled something under his breath, and Pan- 
shin went on in German, mispronouncing the words. 

“Elizaveta Mikhailovna showed me the religious cantata you 
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dedicated to her — a beautiful thing! Please, do not think me 
incapable ot appreciating seiious music, on the contrary It is 
tedious sometimes, but so very wholesome ” 

The old man iccldened to the loots of his hair, and with 
a sidelong glance at Li/a he hurriedly left the room 

Marya Dmitne\iia asked Panshm to sing his song again, 
but he demuned that he did not wish to off end the ears of 
the learned German and offeied Lii:a instead to tackle the 
Beethoven sonata Theieupon Maija Dmitrievna sighed and for 
her pait suggested to Gedeonov sk\ that he should take a walk 
with hei in the gaidcn “I should like,” she said, “to continue 
our talk and ask youi advice about our poor Fedya ” Gedeonovsky 
smiiked, bow'ed, picked up with two iingers his hat, on the brim 
ot which he had laid his carefully folded gloves, and followed 
Marya Dnuliievna out of the room Panshm and Liza remained 
alone in the room, she got out the sonata and opened it; 
they sat dowm to the piano in silence 'From above came the 
faint sound of scales, practised by the-haltmg fingers of little 
Lenochka 
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Christopher Theodoie Gottlieb Lemm w'as born m the year 1786 
m the Kingdom of Savony, m the town of Chemnitz, of poor 
musicians lIis l%tliei played the Fiench horn, his mother the 
harp When only five he w’-as practising; on three different in- 
struments At eight jeais of age he was left an orphan and at 
ten was* earning his liiehliood by his art For a long time he 
led an itinerant life, plaj mg w’herever he could — at mns, 
fairs, peasants’ w'eddmgs and balls, eventually he got into an 
orchestra where, rising by degrees, he finally became conduc- 
tor As a performer he was pretty poor, hut he had a thorough 
knowledge of music At twenty-eight he migrated to Russia. He 
was invited by a grand gentleman who detested music himself 
but kept an orchestra for the sake of ostentation Lemm stayed 
with him for seven years m the capacity of musical direc- 
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lor and paited company with him with nothing to show That 
gentleman wont bankrupt, he had wanted to give Lemm a prom- 
issory note, but subsequently thought better ot it — in Sihort, 
he did not pay him a tarthmg Lemm was advised to leave the 
country, but he did not want to return home a beggar from 
Russia, that great Russia, the El Dorado of the artist, he de- 
cided to lemain and try his luck The poor German had been 
tiving his luck for tw^enty yeais he had stayed with various 
ot the gentr\’, had tiied both Moscow and provincial towns, 
had suffered and endured much, tasted poverty and buffeted 
the waves, but the thought of returning to his native land 
never deserted him amid all his tiibulations, that thought alone 
bore him up Fate, however, did not vouchsafe him this last 
and first bliss at fiftj", ill and prematurely infirm, he became 
stranded m the town of O — and there he stayed for good, giv- 
ing up all hope of leaving Russia, which he abhorred He 
contrived to eke out '‘a precarious existence by giving lessons 
Lemm’s appearance was not lovely to behold He was short of 
stature and bent, with crooked shoulders and indrawn stom- 
ach, large flat feet and bluish-white nails on the stiff, horny 
fingers of his blue-veined red hands, he had a puckered face, 
hollow cheeks and tightened lips which he w^as for ever twist- 
ing and gnawing at and which, added to his habitual taciturni- 
ty, produced an almost gruesome effect His grey hair strayed 
m tufts over a low brow, his little immobile eyes smouldered 
like dying embers, he moved in a lumbering gait, swing- 
ing his unwieldy bulk foiward at each step Some of his ges- 
tures reminded one of the uncouth pieening of a caged owl 
when it feels it is being observed and can but peer helplessly 
about with its enormous, timorously blinking and somnolent 
yellow eyes A deep gnawing grief had laid its ineffaceable seal 
on the poor musician, it had marred and maimed his by no 
means engaging aspect, but to those who were not prone to 
be influenced by first impressions there was something good, 
and honest, something uncommon in this ravaged creature An 
admirer of Bach and Handel, a master of his craft, endowed with 
a vivid imagination and that strength of mind which is a fea- 

2 * 
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line ol Ihe Geiman lace, Lcmm might in lime — who knows’ — 
li \e lanked with the great composeis ol his country, had the 
tide oi hie ia\ouied him, but not undci a lucky star was he 
tioin' lie had wutlen a gieit deal in his lime, but was not 
to see a single one ot hi-* compositions published he could not 
handle things the light \\a\, curij la\oui lU the light place, 
hc'-lii himsolt at the light lime Once, a long time ago, an ad- 
11111 ei and liiend oi Ins, also a Geiman and also poor, published 
two ot h’s sonatas at his own expense, but the wdiole edi- 
tani lemained on the sliehes ot the music-shops, they were 
swallowed up in oblivion, as though someone had cast them 
into the iivei o\ei night Lemin lin illy lesigned himself to his 
late, and his jears were telling loo, liis mind, like his hands, 
hid become callous and benumbed He lived alone in a little 
house not lar Irom the Kalitins, with an old cook he had taken 
out ol the almshouse (he had never manied) He took long 
walks, lead the Bible, a volume ol Piotesl 5 »nt lijmns, oi Shakes- 
peaie in Schlegel's Uanslalion lie had noL wutlen any music for 
a long time, but appaienllj Li/a, who was his best pupil, had 
keen able to lousc bun liom lus lethargy, lie had composed for 
lun the can'ata which Panshin had mentioned The words for 
this cantata he had bni lowed Irom his psalm-book, to which he 
had added some veises of his own It was intended for two 
choiuses — a ciioius ol the happy and a chorus of the unhappy, 
winch niciged together at the end and sang in unison, “Merciful 
God, loigive thy sinners and deliver us fiom evil thoughts and 
caithly hopes” On the title-page, painstakingly msciibed and 
even embel’ished, was the legend “Onlv^ the righteous are just 
A Religious Cantata Composed and dedicated to my dear pupil, 
Miss Eli/avcla Kahtmu, by her teacher, C T G Lemm ” The 
woids, ‘ Oiilj the iighleous are just” and “Elizaveta Kahlina” 
s'oo'd ht a-cnelc ot ravs Undernea'h was added “For you alone, 
fur 6 'ic alh'in" Thu was why Lemm had reddened and looked 
it pio iclilullj at Ll/a, he was deeply pained when Panshin spoke 
of lus cantata befoie him. 
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VI 


Pinslnn loudl% and leso’ule'y struck the first choids of the 
sonata (he v\as plaMng the second p rt), hut Liza did not he- 
£*10 He slopped and looked at hei Liza’s eyes, which were 
(ixed on him, expressed disp’easuie, her hps were unsmiling, 
and her countenance was stein, almost sad 

“Whafs the matter^’” he asked 

“\Vh> didn t jou keep jour wmed"?” she said “I show^ed 
you Chiistopher Fxodoiich s cantita on the understanding that 
you would saj nothing to him about it” 

“I ni sorr>, Elizaveta Alikhailovna, the wmrds slipped out ” 

“You’ve upset him, and me too Now he won’t trust me 
either ” 

“I couldn t help it, Elizaveta Mikhailovna Ever since I was 
a youngster I could never bide the sight of a German, I’ve 
alwavs had an itch *o tease him” 

“How' can you say such a thing, Vladimir Nikolaich' This 
Geiman is a poor, lonely, bioken man — don’t you feel sorry 
tor him"? Can you wish to tease him"?’ 

Panshin looked abashed 

“You are right, Elizaveta Mikhailovna,” he said “It’s that 
eternal impiudence of mine No, don t remonstrate, I know 
myself My indiscretion has caused me a lot of haim Thanks 
to that I am consideied an egoist” 

Panshin paused On whatever subject he began a conversa- 
tion he invaiiably ended up by talking about himself, and he 
did this with a disaimmg grace, unaffectedly and genially — 
unconsciously, as it w'ere 

“Take your own house, for instance,” he went on, “your 
mothei, of course, is well disposed tow aids me, she is so kind, 
xmu well, I don’t know what you think of me, as flTi' your 
aunt, she simply can’t bear me I’ve probably offended her loo 
by some imprudent, silly speech She doesn’t like me, now 
does she?” 

“No,” admitted Liza after a moment’s hesitation, “she 
doesn’t ” 
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Panshm ran his fingers o\er the keys, a faintly ironical smile 
placed about his lips 

“What about you”?” he said ‘Do jou consider me an egoist 
loo’” 

“I know you so little,” replied Liza, “but I don’t consider 
you an egoist, on the contraiy, I ought to be grateful to 
you 

“I know, I know what jou aie going to say, Panshm broke 
m, lunning his fingers once moie over the keys “for the 
music, for the books I let jou have, for the bad sketches I 
adoin your album with rt cetera et cetera I could do that 
and still be an egoist I dare to hope you do not find my 
company boring oi believe me a bad fellow, but still you prob- 
ably think that I wouldn’t even — now how does that saying 
run — spaie neither fiiend nor fathei tor the sake of a joke ” 

‘ You are inattentive and forgetful, like all society people,” 
observed Li/a, “that is all ” 

Panshm frowned slightly 

“Come,” he said, “don t let us talk about me any more, let 
us go on with the sonata There’s one thing I want to ask 
vou though,” he added, smoothing out the leaves of the mu- 
sic-book on the stand, “please think me what you like, call me 
an egoist even — so Ik? it' But don t call me a society man, that 
appellation’s hateful Anch’io sono pittore I m an artist too, 
maybe a poor one, and that — the fact that I’m a poor artist — 
I’m going to piove to vour heie and now' Let us begin ” 

“Yes, let us l>egm,” said Li/a 

The first adagio w'cnt off faiily well, though Panshm fre- 
quently blundered His ow a things and music that he had prac- 
tised he could play nicely, hut he was bad at reading music 
at sight Tlie second part of the sonata — fairly quick allegro — 
was altogether sad work, at the twentieth bar Panshin, who was 
two bars behind, gave it up and pushed his chair back with a 
laugh 

“Ifs no use'” he exclaimed “I can’t play today, thank 
goodness Lemm didn’t hear us; he would have had a fit.” 

Liza got up shut the piano and turned to Panshin 
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“WTial shall we do then'’” she asked 

‘‘How like you that question is' You can nevei sit idle for 
a moment Well, if jou like, let’s do some sketching while 
it’s still light Maybe the other Muse — the Muse ot Painting — 
what d’je call hei can’t remembei will be more disposed 
towards me Where is joui album’ It I remembei aught, that 
landscape ot mine is not finished ” 

Li/a went out into the nevt room to fetch the album, and Pan- 
shin, lett to himself, drew out of his pocket a cambric hand- 
kerchief, rubbed his nails and contemplated his hands They 
were white and exquisite, on the thumb ot his left hand he 
wore a gold spiial ring Liza came back, Panshin took a seat 
near the window and opened the album 

“Ah'” said he ‘ So you’\e begun to copy my landscape — 
fine. 'V'ery good indeed' Only ju‘>t here — pass me a pencil — 
the shadows are not quite heavy enough Look heie” 

And Panshin dashed off seveial long strokes He was for 
ever drawing the same landscapes large straggling tiees in the 
loreground, a bit ot meadow m the background and jagged 
mountains on the skyline Liza watched him over his shouldei 
“In drawing, as in life generally,” observed Panshin, in- 
clining his head fust to the right then to the left, “the mam 
thing is — lightness and daring ” 

Just then Leiiini entered the room, and, bowing stiffly, was 
about to letiie, but Panshin, flmgmg aside album and pencils, 
barred his way 

“Where aie you going, my dear Christopher Fyodorich’ 
Aien’t you staying for tea’” 

“I go home,” said Lemm gi uffly, “my head aches ” 

“Oh, come now — do stay We’ll discuss Shakespeare ” 

“My head aches,” repeated the old man 

“We started on the Beethoven sonata here without you,” 
went on Panshin putting an arm ai’ound him affectionately and 
smiling sweetly, “but we couldn’t get on at all Would you 
believe it, I couldn’t play two consecutive notes rightly ” 

“You’d better haf sung dat song of yours agam,” retorted 
Lemm, removing Panshm’s hands, and withdrew. 
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I.ira ran after him She overtook him on the porch. 
“Chnstopliei Fjodonch, listen,” she said in German, walk- 
mi; down sv’lth him to the gale acioss the gieen sward of the 
comtyard, “I have ofTended yon — please forgive me” 

Lemm made no icplj 

“I showed Vladimir Nikoliich yom cantata; I was snre 
he would appreciate it — and he really does like it very much” 
Lemm stopped 

“Thai’s all light,” he said in Russian and then added in his 
native tongue ‘but he can’t understand anj thing, don't you 
see that‘> He's a dilettante — and nothing more'” 

“You are untaii to him,” uiged Liza, “he understands every- 
thing and can do almost eveiy thing himself” 

“Yes, but it’s all second-rate, light stuff, cheap work 
People like it and like him, and he is pleased — so evervthing is 
fine I am not angiw, that cantata and I — we are both old 
fools, Fm a little bit ashamed, but that, doesn’t matter” 

“Forgive me, Chistopher Fyodoiich,”,murmuied Liza again 
“All right,” he repeated once more m Russian “You are a 
good girl . but heie is somebody coming Good-bye You are a. 
very good girl ” 

And Lemm bent .i huriied step towards the gate, through 
which there passed a stranger — a gcntlemin in a grey coat 
and broad-brimmed stiiiw hat Gieeting him with a polite bow 
(he always greeted stiangeis, liom acquaintances he would turn 
away on meeting them m the street — such was his rule), Lemm 
went past and disappeared behind the fence The stranger gazed 
at his retreating figiiie in surpiise, and glancing attentively at 
Liza, walked straight up to her 


VII 


“You don’t recogni/e me,” he said, doffing his hat, “but 
I recognized you, although it’s eight years since I saw you 
last You were a child then, I am Lavretsky Is your mother 
al home‘s May I see her?” 
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“Mv mother will be \ery glad to see you,” said Liza “she 
has heard of your arrival ” 

“Your name, I believe, is Elizaveta*?” said Luvrelsky, mount- 
ing the steps of the porch 

“Yes ” 

“I remember you well, even then you had a face one does 
not easily forget, I used to bring you sweets ” 

Liza blushed and thought to herself what an odd man’ 
LsvTetsky stopped for a moment in the hall Liza went into 
the drawing room whence came the sounds of Panshin’s voice 
and laughter, he was communicating a piece of town gossip 
to Marva Dmitrievna and Gedeonov'sky who had a'licady re- 
turned from their wa’k in the garden, and laughed loudly at his 
own storj" On hearing Lavietsky’s name, Mar>a Dmitrievna was 
Ihiowm info a fluttei, went pale and came forward to meet him 

“How do you do, my dear cousin i” she cried in a languid, 
almost teaiful voice “I am awfully glad to see you’” 

“How are you, my good cousin,” said Lavretsky, giving her 
hand a friendly squeeze “how has Providence been treating 
you*?” 

“Sit down, sit dowm, my dear Fyodor Ivanich Oh, how 
glad I am First of all let me introduce to you my daughter, 
Liza 

“I’ve alieady intioduced myself to Elizaveta Mikhailovna,” 
broke in Lavretsky 

“Monsieur Panshin Sergei Petiovich Gedeonovsky Sit 
down, do’ So here you aie, I can’t believe my eyes really! How 
are >ou*?” 

“As you see, I’m doing well And you too, cousin, touch 
wood* Don’t look any the worse after these eight yeais ” 

“When YOU come to think of it, it’s a long time since we’ve 
seen each other,” said Marya Dmitrievna pensively “Where have 
you come from*? Where did vou leave that is, I wanted to say,” 
she caught herself up, “I mean, have you come for long*?” 

“I’ve just arrived from Berlin,” answered Lavretsky “and 
tomorrow I am leaving for the country — ^probably for long ” 

“You will live at Lavriky, of course*?” 
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“No, not at Lavriky, there's a little village of mine about 
versts from here, I intend to go there” 

“Is that the place you inheiited from Glafira Petrovna*?” 

“The very same ” 

“But Fyodor Ivanich* You have such a lovely house at 
Lav nkv 

LavTCiskv' 1 1 owned slightly 

“Yes but theie's a small house m that village w^hich will 
suit me well I don’t need anything more just now ” 

Mary a Dnutnevna was so confounded that she stiffened m 
her chair and madt* a gesture of despaii Panshm came to her 
aid and engaged Lavretskv in conversation Marya Dmitrievna 
recovered her composure, sank back into her armchair, and 
occasionally inserted a word, ga/ing meanwhile with such com- 
miseration at her visitor, sighing so expressively and nodding 
so liigubnouslv” that the latter finally lost patience and enquired 
rather sharply whether she was quite we]l 

“Thank God, I am,’ replied Maiya .Dmitrievna “why do 
you ask*?” 

“Just so For a moment I thought you were not quite your- 
self ” 

Marva Dmitrievna assumed a look of injured dignity “Oh, 
if that’s how it is,” she thought “I certainly shan’t worry it 
seems, my fine fellow, that with you it’s like water off a duck’s 
back, anyone else m youi stead would have wasted to a shad- 
ow% whereas vou’re Inu sting with health” Maiya Dmitrievna 
did not bandv woids with herself, aloud she expressed herself 
more elegantly 

Lavrelsky certainly did not look like a victim of fate His 
ruddy-complexioned, tvpical Russian face, with its large white 
brow, fleshy nose and wide clean-cut mouth seemed to breathe 
the vitality and pristine vigour of his native steppes He had 
a strapping well-knit figure, and his fair hair grew m curls 
like a boy’s His eyes alone, which were blue and prominent 
and somewhat immobile, betraved a pensiveness — or was it 
weariness*? — and his voice sounded a little too level 

Panshin in the meantime kept up the flagging conversation 



He turned the talk on the merits ot sugar refining about which 
he had recently read two French booklets, and proceeded to 
expound their contents with serene modesty, wnthout, how^ever, 
mentioning a word about them 

\\liy, if that IS not Fed^a^” the \oice of Mai fa Timofeyevna 
was suddenly heard through the half-open door leading in- 
to the next room ‘Ted3/a, to be sure^” And the old lady came 
briskly into the room Before Lavretsky could rise to his feet 
she was a'head> embracing him “"Let’s have a look at >ou,” 
she exclaimed, stepping back a pace ' Eh w^hat a bonny fel- 
low you are A little bit older, but none the worse for that, I 
\ow’^ Now, don’t kiss my hands — come kiss me, man, if you 
don’t mind my creased cheeks I don’t suppose you asked after 
me, — ^now*, is auntie still alive Why, you were bom m my 
bands, jou rogue ^ Well, never mind that, how could you be 
expected to think of me^ But it’s splendid of you to have come 
iHere, my dear,” she added, turning to Mary a Dmitrievna* 
*iiaven’t you offered him anything 

“I don’t want anything,” Lavretsky hastened to declare 
"^But have a cup of tea, at least, my dear Goodness gracious^ 
He has come from God knows where and is not even offered 
a cup of tea^ Liza, go and see to it, quickly I remember 
when he was a little fellow lie was a temble glutton, and I 
shouldn’t be surpiised if he w’^ere fond of eatmg now too” 

^"My respects, Marfa Timofeyevna, ’ said Panshin, sidling up 
to the flustered old lady’- with a low bow 

‘'Excuse me, sir,” replied Marfa Timofeyevna 'T didn t no- 
tice you what with all this excitement You look more than 
ever like your deai mother,” she lesumed, turning to Lavretsky 
“except your nose, your fathers it was and your father’s it 
has remained Well, and have you come for long?” 

“I am leaving tomoriow, auntie” 

“Where are you going?” 

“To my place at Vasilyevskoye ” 

“Tomorrow?” 

“Tomorrow ” 

“Well, if it’s tomorrow^ tomorrow be it God be with you. 
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\ou know best But see you come and say good-bve before 
\ou go’’’ The old ladv patted lus cheek ‘T nevei thought to 
see \ou again, not that I am going to die, oh no, I think I’ll 
lost another ten years at least we Pesto\s are a tenacious lot, 
your grandlather used to sa> we had doub’e lives, but Lord only 
knows how long you’d have gone on loileung abroad Aye, 
but it really is a treat to see you, can you still lift ten poods 
with one hand, as jou used to do‘> Your father, absurd person 
though he wa-* — excuse me lor sasing so — did a good thing 
when he engaged that Swiss fellow for youi education, do you 
lememhea the fist fights vou had tngelhei , gymnastics, I believe 
they call it'^ Deal me, here am I cackling aw^a\, and only 
inteifenng with Mr Panshin s discussion” (she w’ould never 
call him Panshin, which was the right stress) “Let ns have tea 
though, come and have it out on the terrace, my dear, we have 
delicious cream, not the kind of stuIT you get in lho«e Londons 
and Parises of yours Come on, come on, and you, Fedya dear, 
give me jour aim Mv goodness, how hefty it is’ No fear of 
coming a cropper with vou” 

The conipanv rose and went out onto the teirace, except 
Gedeonov skv who hud quietly slipped out Throughout Lavretsky’s 
conversation wnth the ladv of the house, with Panshm and Maria 
Timofevevna, lie had ‘•at in a corner, blinking attentively and 
gaping in childish cuiiositv , now he was huirjing away to spread 
news of the new ai rival through the towm 


Tliat same day, at eleven o’clock m the evening, this is what 
look place in Madam Kalitina’s house Downstairs, on the thresh- 
old of the drawnng room, Vladimir Niknlaich, seizing an op- 
portune moment, was taking his leave of Li/a, and saying, with 
her hand in his “You know w'-hat makes me come here, jmu 
know why I am eonstanllv’" paving visits to your house, why 
speak of it, when everything is so clear?” Liya made no reply, she 
did not smile, but with slightly lifted eyebrow was gazing at 
the floor and blushing and did not withdraw her hand, while 
upstairs in Marfa Timofevevma’s room, by the dim light of an 
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oil-lamp banging in front ol the tarnished old icons, Lavretsky 
was silting in an armchaii, his elbows piopped on his knees 
and his lace buried in his hands, the old lady, standing in 
liont ol him, silently stroked his haii Ovei an horn had he 
been with her, alter having bidden the hostess gnod-night, he 
bad haidly spoken wnth his kind old friend, and she had not 
questioned him . Indeed, what was Iheie to talk about where 
the need loi questions’ She understood everything, and she gave 
him all the lender sympathy his biimful heart could ever need 


VIII 

Fyodor Ivanich Lavretsky (we must beg the reader’s indul- 
gence to bleak off the thread of our story for a time) was of 
old noble stock The first of the Lavretskys came over from 
Piussia in the reign of Vassili Tyomn> and received an in- 
vestiture of tw’o hundred chetverts of land in Byezhetsk-Verkh 
Many of his descendants held various offices and served under 
princes and noblemen in distant provinces, none of them, how- 
ever, attained greater eminence than the rank of dapifer oi 
considerable opulence Richer and more remaikible than all 
the Lavretskys was Fyodor Ivanich’s great-grandfather Andrei, 
— a ciuel, insolent, astute and crafty man To this day lives 
the fame of his tyranny, his turbulent disposition, pieposterous 
mumficence and unquenchable cupidity He was very corpulent 
and tall, swarthy-complexioned and beardless, spoke with a 
burr and looked somnolent, but the softer his tone, the more 
those about him quaked The wife he took unto himself was 
his compeer Goggle-eyed, with an aquiline nose, and a round 
sallow visage, a Gipsy by birth, shrewish and vindictive, she 
never yielded to her husband, who was nearly the death of 
hei, but whose death she nevertheless did not survive, despite 
the cat-and-dog life she led him Andrei’s son, Pyotr — Fyodoi’s 
grandfather — ^bore no resemblance to his father he was a simple 

* Basil the BlmdL 
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landownei ut th«‘ stepp<*s, rather giddj -headed, \ociferous 
and loipid, coai^e l)ut not lil-natured, hospitable and fond of 
the hunt with hounds lie was over thirty when he succeeded 
to an estate with two thousand sorts in perfect condition, but 
he soon turned flieni all adiift, sold part ol his estate and spoiled 
his menials All smts ol Iowl> lolk, frequenters and stran- 
I4eis alike, swarmed like cockroaches to his roomy, w’^aim and 
ill-kept mansion all this biotheihood ate its fill of whatever 
It could, drank itselt drunk, and helped itself to w’hatever it 
could laj hands on, evtolliiig and blessing a gracious host, and 
their host, when he was in the doldiums, w’Ould call his guests 
toadeaters and rascals, but wumld find life dull without them 
Pyotr Andreicli's wile was a mild and gentle thing, w^hom he had 
taken from a neighbouring family at his father’s behest and 
choice, her name was Anna Pa\lo\na She never meddled in any- 
thing, w'as a cheeitul hostess, and gladly made calls herself, al- 
though, to be powdered, she w'ould aver, was a plague “They 
w'ould put,” she used to relate in her old age, “a felt hood on 
jour head, comb all your hair up, smear grease over xt, cover it 
w'lth flour and stick iron pins all over the place, — you couldn’t 
wash it off ioi no money, but you daren’t pay visits without 
1 icing powdered — people w'ould take it as an affront, ah, but 
what a torture it was!” She was tond of taking a ude behind spir- 
ited race-horses, was re idy to play cards from morning till 
night and would alw^ajs cover up her seme of farthing torteits 
when her husband came up to the card table, yet her entire 
dowrj', all her money, she had given up entiiely mto his 
keeping She bore him two children a son, Ivan, Fyodor’s 
lather, and a daughter, Glafira Ivan was not brought up at 
home, but lived with a iich old aunt, the Princess Kubenskaya, 
she had made him her heir (his father would not have let him 
go otherwise) She dressed him up like a doll, engaged all sorts 
of teachers for him and placed him in chaige of a tutor, a 
Frenchman and former abb6, — a disciple of Jean-Jacques Rous- 
seau, by the name of M Courtin de Vaucelles — a subtle, schem- 
ing man, the very, as she expressed it, fine fleur of emigra- 
tion, and ended by marrying this “fine fieur” almost at the 
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prime age of seventy years, she transferred ail her possessions 
to his name and shortly afterwards, all painted up and per- 
fumed with scent a la Richelieu, surrounded by Negro page- 
boys, lap-dogs and noisy parrots, she died on a ciooked silken 
LouiS! XV divan with a Petitot enamelled snuli-box m her hand, 
died forsaken by her husband — the smooth-tongued M Com tin 
had deemed it wise to make off to Pans with her money Ivan 
was in his twentieth year when this unexpected disaster (we 
mean the princess’ marriage not her death) oveitook him, he 
wras loath to remain in his aunt’s home where, from a wealthy 
heir, he lhad suddenly found himself m the position of a spong- 
er, m St Petersburg the society m which he had grown up 
was closed to him, the hard work and obscurity of a petty 
post in the civil service was lepugnant to him (this w^as early 
in the reign of the Emperor Alexander) , he was obliged 
to return to the country and his father’s home His old home 
seemed dirty, poor and ugly, the diearmess and squalor ol 
these backwoods shocked him at every step, he was bored 
to death, on the other hand, everybody in the house, except his 
mother, looked askance at him His father disliked his city 
ways, his frock coats, ruffles, books, his flute, his fastidious 
habits, which betrayed an obvious disgust, he frequently com- 
plained and grumbled at his son “He turns up his nose,” he 
used to say, “at everything here, he is finicky with his food, 
won’t eat, is squeamish about the smell of humanity, or the 
stuffiness of a room, the sight of drunkenness gets on his neives, 
and you daren’t punish a lascal in his presence, he won’t 
enter the civil service — ^his health is poor, if you please, Pah, 
the mollycoddle! And only because his head’s full of that Vol- 
taire ” The old man had conceived a special grudge against 
Voltaire and that “infidel” Diderot, although he had never 
read a word of their writings reading was not his forte Pyotr 
Andreich was not mistaken Diderot and Voltaire, and, for that 
matter, Rousseau and Raynal and Helvetiuis and many other 
similar writers, too, were crammed m his son’s head, but they 
were in his head alone. Ivan Petrovich’s former preceptor, the 
retired abb^ and encyclopedist had done no more than fill his 
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pupil’s htMd with the whole oi eighteenlh-cenlurj wisdom, lock, 
sloik and baiiel, and lie went about with his head chock-tull 
ol it, llieic it was in liiin, but without liltiatmg into his blood, 
or enteiing his inneimost being or iiiuiulesting itselt in firm 
tonMclions And could one lealh demand coimctions in a 
\oung man ol iiitj jeais ago, when we base not grown up 
to llieiu even t(>da\‘'' llis lathers guests, loo, fell uncomfort- 
able 111 the piescnee ol Ivan Petiovich he shunned them and 
they weie all aid ot him, as to his sister Glatiru, who was 
twelve >(ais his senior, he could not get on with hei at all 
This Glatua was a qiuei crealuie ugl>, hunchbacked and gaunt, 
wilii grim, dilated eves and lighl-hiiped mouth she, m appear- 
ance, voice and quick angulai gesliues lesembled her grand- 
mother, the Gipsv, Andiei’s wilt lleadstiong and ambitious, 
she would not heai ol maliimony The coming home ol 
Ivan Peliovich was not to her liking, as long as the Prin- 
cess Kuben->kaya had chaige ot him she had hoped to get at 
least half her lathei s estate, she took alter her grandmother 
m miseihness too Fui theimoie, Glafira was envious of her 
brother, he was so well educated, spoke French so well with 
a Paiisian accent, vvheieis she could barely say “bon jour’ oi 
“comment vous poite^-vous ’’ True, her parents w'eie entirely 
Ignorant ol French, but she lelt none the belter Jor it Time 
hung heavily on Ivan Peliovich's hands, he was bored to dis- 
traction lie had spent no moie than a yeai in the country, 
hut that year seeme^d to him like ten To his mother alone he 
would unburden his heait, silting for hotus in her low -ceihnged 
chamheis, listening to the good woman’s aitless chatter and 
gorging himself witli jam Among Anna Pavlovna’s maids there 
happened to be a veiy pielty' giil with clear gentle ey'es and 
delicate features called Malanya, a clever demure lass She 
caught lus tancy at once and he fell m love with her he loved 
her timid mien, her bashful ansvveis, her gentle voice and 
gentle smile, his love tor her grew stronger every day And she 
too became attached to Ivan Petiovich with all the strength 
of her soul, she loved him as only Russian girls can love — and 
she yielded to his love No secret can be kept long m the 
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household of a country squne soon everyone knew of the 
young master’s liaison with Malanya, the news of it e\entually 
reached the ears of Pyotr Andreich At any other time he would 
probably have ovei looked such a tii\ial matter, hut he had 
long haiboured a giudge against ihis son and he snatched at the 
opportunity to humiliate this Petersburg wiseacre and dandy 
A hubbub and clamour broke loose, Malanya was locked 
up in the lumber room, I\an Petiovich was summoned to his 
father Anna Pavlovna too came i mining out .at the tumult 
She made an attempt to pacify hei husband, but Pyoti Andreich 
would no longer listen to reason He pounced upon his son, 
heaped reproaches on him for looseness of morals, iiieiigion, 
and duplicity, incidentally he vented on him all his pent-up 
resentment agamst the Princess Kubenskaya, and rained insults 
upon him At first Ivan Petrovich said nothmg and held hnnaell 
in check, but when his father look it into his head to threaten 
him with disgraceful punishment he could contain himself 
no longer “So,” he said to himself, “the infidel Dideiot is 
dragged out again — well then. I’ll let you have him, you 
wait. I’ll make you sit up ” Whereupon, in a calm and steady 
voice, though with au inner tremor, Iv’-an Petrovich informed 
his father that his reproach of immorality was unmerited, 
that although he did not inted to justify his guilt, he was 
prepared to atone for it, the more so that he felt himself 
to be above all prejudices, — fact — was prepared to marry 
Malanya In uttering these words Ivan Petrovich indubitably 
gained his end, Pyotr Andreich was so astonished that he 
stared at his son dumbfounded for a moment, hut the next 
instant he recovered, and just as he was, clad in his squir- 
lel-hned jacket and with slippeis on his bare feet, he flung 
himself on Ivan Petrovich with his fists, his son, as luck 
would have it, bad that day dressed his hair d la Titus, and 
donned a new English fiock coat, high boots with little tassels 
and tight-fitting spruce buckskin breeches Anna Pavlovna shrieked 
at the top of her voice and hid her face in her hands, 
while her son dashed through the house, ran out into the 
courtyard, darted through the kitchen garden, acioss the park 
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iiul tml oiilu th»‘ load and koi>t luuning loi all he was* worth 
till h(‘ no longei heard the heaw tiamp ot lub father’s pursuit 
and his gas[niig ejaculations Stop'” he lulminated “Stop, 

\ou scoundiel, oi I'll hung a ciiise down on jou'” Ivan Pe- 
trovich lound letugi with a ueighbouiing taimei, vvdiile 
Pvoti Andieich diagged himselt home spent and perspiring 
Still panting loi Im^alh, he lorlhvvith announced that he disin- 
heiiled lus son and withdievv his benediction, ordered all his 
iidicuious hooks to b<‘ buined and the giil Malanya to be in- 
stantly dispatc!u*d to a distant village Some good people sought 
out Ivan Petrovich aiul told him all alioiit it Humiliated and 
(iiiaged, III' swoie vengeance on his talhei, and that same 
night lie waylaid the peasants cait which was conveying Ma- 
lauy'a to luT (*\ile, al (ducted her, galloped away writh her to 
the nean‘sl town and vvtsided hei He was supplied with money 
hy^ the neighhoui, a waim-heaited letired sea-dog who was 
never out ot his cups, hut who took a keen delight in every 
kind ol "lomantic advontuK',” as he termed it The next day 
Ivan Petrovich wiole Pvolr Andieich a scathingly cold and po- 
lite lettei and set out toi the village where his second cousin, 
Dmitri Pestov, lived with his sislei, Marla Timofeyev na, whom 
the leader aheadv knows He gave them an accoxmt of what 
had happened, declaied his intention ot going to St Petersburg 
to look lor a situation, and entreated them, at least for a time, 
to take care of his wit(‘ At the word ‘ wife” he wept bitterly 
and despite his city t'ducatioii and philosophy', he humbly went 
down on his knees, like a lowly Russian supplicant, and even 
knocked lus forehead against the floor The Pestovs, being the 
timder-hearted compassionate folk they were, wnllingly acceded 
to his request, he spent thiee weeks with them, secretly hop- 
ing that his lathoi would lespond, hut there was no response, nor 
couhl there be On heaimg ot his son’s mamage Pyotr Andreich 
took to his lM‘d and loihadc the veiy mention of his son’s name, 
but Ins mothcT lurtively bon owed Irom the archdeacon and 
sent him five hundred rubles together with a little icon for his 
wife, sihe dare not write but ,->ent a message by word of mouth 
to Iv'an Petrovich through a wiry little muzhik who could walk as 
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much as sixt> \eists a day, that he w as not to disUess himseil 
too much, that, please God, eveij thing would turn out all right 
and ins tathei would loigive him, that she too would have 
pi ef erred a diffeienl daughter-in-law, but as this was apparent- 
ly the will of God, she sent Malanya Sergeyevna her maternal 
blessings The wnij little niu/hik got a ruble loi his pains, asked 
to be allowed to see the new’- mistiess, whose godtathei he hap- 
pened to be, kissed her hand and trotted oil 

Ivan Petrovich, meanwhile, had lett loi St Petersburg with 
a light heart The futuie was obscuie, po\eity, peihaps, aw^ait- 
ed him, but he had done with the detestable counti*y life, and, 
above all, he had not betrayed his preceptois, he had actually 
“brought into play” and vindicated Rousseau, Dideiot and la 
Qeclaration des dioit% de Vhomme A sense of duty done, a 
teelmg ot elation and piide swelled his heart Separation from 
his w’lfe did not greatly distress him, indeed, the need of con- 
stantly living with her under the same roof would hav'e dis- 
turbed him inoie That thing was done, now’- other things had to 
be attended to In St Peteisburg, in spite of his assumptions, 
he met with luck the Princess Kiibenskaya, alieady deseited 
by !Monsieur Com tin, but still alive, by way of making amends 
to her nephew, commended him to all her friends and made 
him a present of 5,000 rubles — ^practically all that was left of 
her money — ^together with a Lepique watch with his mono- 
gram engraved m a festoon of cup ids Three months had barely 
elapsed before he obtained a position in the Russian mission in 
London and sailed overseas on the first English vessel leaving 
port (steamships were not even thought of then) Several 
months later he leceived a letter fiom Pestov The good fellow 
congratulated Ivan Petrovich on the birth of a son, who had 
come into the world m the village of Pokrov-skoye on the 20th 
of August, 1807 and had been christened Fyodor in honour of 
his namesake, the Holy Martyr Feeling veiy poorly, Malanya 
Sergeyevna had added only, a few lines, but even these tew 
lines astonished Ivan Petrovich — ^he was not aware that Marfa 
Timofeyevna had taught his wife to read and write Ivan Pe- 
trovich, however, did not long give himself up to the tender 
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leeling of paternal piide, he was paying couit to a then cele- 
biated Plujne or Lais (classical names weie still' in the tash- 
lon) , the Peace of Tilsit had just been concluded, and the woild, 
caught up in a diz/v whirl, went pleasurc-mad, his head, too, 
w’as turned by the black eyes ot a saucy belle He had little 
money, but he plajeu a luckj game of caids, he stiuck up 
numeious acquaintances, joined in every kind ol entertainment, 
— in a word, he sailed along m full trim. 


IX 

Resentment over Ins son’s mairiage lankled in old Lavietskj’s 
heait a long time, had Ivan Petrovich returned six months 
later with a penitent lieait and thiovvn himselt on his father’s 
mercy, he would probably have forgiven him, first having 
given lam a scolding and a rap or two with his gnarled stick 
by way ot inliimdalion, but Ivan Peliovich lived abroad and 
did not seem to give the matter a thought “Have done’ Don’t 
you dare'” Pjoli Andreich would admonish his wile every 
time she attempted to sol ten lus heait, “■ the whelp, he should 
thank his luckj stars that I did not bung mj curse on him, 
mv father w’ould have sti angled the lascal with his own hands, 
and a good job too” At these awful speeches Anna Pavlovna 
could only cross herself furtively As lor his son’s wife, Pyotr 
Andreich at the beginning washed his hands of her, and in 
response to a letter from Peslov in which the good man men- 
tioned his daughter-in-law, he sent him vvoid that he refused 
to hear about any daughter-m-Iaw and considered it his duty 
to warn him that it was against the law to shelter fugitive 
serfs, but, later on, when news of the birth of a grandson 
reached him, he was mollified, ordered seciet enquiries to be 
made as to how the young mother was faring after childbirth 
and sent her some money without letting her know it was 
from him Fedya was not quite a year old when Anna Pav- 
lovna fell mortally ill A few days before she died, bed-ridden, 
with timid tears suffusing her dimming eyes, she told her 
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husband in the presence of the confessor, that she wished to 
see and bid farewell to her daughter-in-law and give her grand- 
child hei blessing The distressed old man set her mmd at rest, 
and immediately dispatched his own carnage for his daughter- 
m-law, calling her for the first time Malanya Sergeyevna She 
came with her son and Marfa Timofeyevna, who wmuld not hear 
of her going a’one and w’as determined to take her part if need 
be More dead than ali\ e from fi ight, Malanya Sei geyevna entered 
Pyotr Andreich’s study. A nurse followed carrying Fedya Pyotr 
Andreich eyed her in silence, she went up to kiss his hand, her 
quivering lips could barely shape themselves into a soundless 
kiss 

“Well, my unleavened gentlew^oman,” he broke the silence at 
length, “how are you? Let’s go to the mistiess ” 

He rose and bent over Fedya, the baby smiled and stretched 
its pale little hands out to him This "went straight to the old 
man’s heart 

“Ah,” he murmured, “poor little bird' Pleading for your 
daddy I shall not forsake you, little one” 

Malanya Sergeyevna, directly she stepped into Anna Pav- 
lo\na’s bedroom, dropped on her knees by the door Anna 
Pavlovna motioned her to approach the bedside, embraced her 
and blessed her son, then, turning to her husband a face rav- 
aged by cruel pain, she tried to speak 

“I know, I know w^hat you want to say,” murmured Pyotr 
Andreich, “Don’t fret, she will stay with us, and for her sake 
I will forgive Vanka ” 

With an effort Anna Pavlovna clutched her husband’s hand 
and raised it to her lips That evening she was no more 

Pyotr Andreich was true to his word He notified his son 
that for the sake of his mother’s dying wish and the l>aby 
Fyodor he restored to him his blessing and was giving Ma- 
lanya Sergeyevna a home in his house She was given two 
rooms in the mezzanine, he presented her to his most honoured 
guests, the one-eyed brigadier Skurekhin and his wife, made 
her a gift of two serving wenches and an enand hoy; Marfa 
Timofeyevna took her leave of her; she had conceived a strong 
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dislikt till Glafna witli whom slu' had thuct* quarrelled in the 
coui&e oi a day 

llie poor womans position was at tirst ditticult and em- 
hariassini* but in time she f^ot used to it and to her fathei- 
in-kiw lie. too, qiew atcuslomeil to her and even lond ot 
her, lliouj'h he liaidh e\er spoke to In*i and his \eiy kind- 
ness ]>oie a trace ot unconscious disdain Mai in\,i Sergej e\na’s 
heaMesl cioss was Glafna, hei sister-ni-law Glafiia had con- 
ln\ed .ih ead\ diuinq her mother’s hletinie to uiadualh gam 
(onliol o\ei the whole household, eveivbod\, including her fa- 
ther was at ht I hetk and t.iU nut a pu'ce of sugar was issued 
without 111! license, shi would lalher die than jield an inch of 
het .udhonts to another misfiess — and what a mistiess' She had 
taken her luothei's niariiage moie to heart than had Pjotr knd- 
leich sin ilelermmed to gel even with the upslait, and Malanya 
Serges e\n.i liocaine her ‘■lase fioni the \eiv first hour Indeed, how 
was she to pit heiself against the waswurd, haughts Glafiia, she 
who was so docile, lost and hewildeied, timorous and sicklj"? 
V d.i\ did not pass without Glafira reminding her of her lormei 
status and commending hoi ioi knowing hoi proper place 
Malama SeigeceMia w’ould ha\e readiH put up with these le- 
mindeis and coiimnuidalioiis, tiowesei unpalalahh* the\ were 
)mf sin* was depined ot Fedsa — tln*ie was the misery 

On the jirelext that she was incapable of desoting herself to 
his upbringing, she was scan civ allowed to see him, Glafira 
saw to that hersell, the child was placed under her complete 
contiol M.ilansa Seigexesna in her giief entieated I\an Pe- 
fioMcii III hei Iclteis to come home qiucklj , Pyoti Andreich 
too wanted to «-oe lus son, but the latter meielv wrote back 
excuses, thanked Ins father for lus w'lfe’s comfort and for the 
niones s<*nt him, piomrsi'd to letuin '•oon — but did not come 
The \eai 1812 finalls bioiight him home When they fust met 
iiftei SIX \eais’ absence, father and son embraced without 

mentioning a word of old grievances, indeed this w^as not the 
lime for it all Russia w’as up in arms against the foe, and 

both felt that Russian blood was flowung in their veins Pyotr 

Andieieh accoutred a legiment ol Hu* national mihtia at his 




own expense But the wai came to an end, the dangei passed, 
Ivan PetioMch was once moie hoied, the lure of distant places 
was on him, he was diawii to the woild lo which he had 
grown accustomed and wheie he felt at home Malanja Sei- 
geyevna could not hold him, she meant too little to him 
Even her fond hopes were dashed — ^her husband, too, thought 
it more befitting to entrust Fedya’s upbimging to Glafira Ivan 
Petrovich’s poor wife could not survive this blow, she could 
not get o\er another separation, ih tihe space of a te-w days, 
she uncomplainingly resigned her being Throughout her life 
she had never been able to set her face .against anything, and 
now too she did not show any fight against her illness No 
longer able to speak, with the shadows of death creeping over 
her face, her features still wore their former look of patient 
bewilderment and gentle meekness, she gazed at Glafira with 
the same dumb resignation, and like Anna Pavlovna, who on 
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htT deathbed had kissed Iiei husband s hand, so did she too 
kiss Glafira’s hand, enli listing to hei, Glafira, her only son 
Thus ended hei eailhly careei this kind and gentle creature, 
plucked, God oiih knows win, like an ujnooted sapling from 
its natne soil to be tossed aside with its loots m the sun, she 
had liroopcd ami taded into obh\iou and no one mourned 
h<*r Mal.ima Seigevevnas maids weie soriy lor her, as was 
Psoli Andieieh The old man missed hei kind lace, her mute 
piesence “Faie Ihei* well, uii'ek. child, he murmuied softly 
as he bowed belore lu r toi the last time m chinch He wept 
as he threw' a handiul ot earth into her gra\e 

He did not sui\i\(‘ her long, not nioie than live years In the 
wintei ot 1 81b he jiassed awa\ qnieth in Moscow.’, w'hithei 
he had mined with Gldna and Ins grandson and had asked 
to he huned beside \nna PasloMia and “Malaslia ” Ivan Pe- 
tiinieh was in Pans at the time. enjo\mg liimselt, he had 
lesigiK'd Ins post soon attei 1815 On heaiing ot Ins lathers 
death he made up his mind to letiun to Russia Ariangements 
had to be made foi the mpeimlentleine oi the estate, and judg- 
ing bs Glafiius leltii, Fi^dsa was now’ getting on lor tliiileen, 
and it was time to gne sei lous attention to Ins education 
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Ivan Petros icli leturned to Russia an Anglomaniac His 
shoit-ciopped ban, slaiclied liont, long-sknted pea-green frock 
coat witli its numtuons capes, the doui expression of his face, 
a manner at ontv !>i usque ami indifleient, his way ot 
speaking through his teeth.Ons suchhni wooden laugh, his un- 
smiling countenance, liis one insaiiable topic of conversation — 
politics or jKiIilic.d economx — his passion for underdone roast- 
beef and port wine- -e\ ei x thing about him breathed of Gieat 
Britain But, strange as it max seem, xx’liile hax'ing become 
siuch an Anglomaniac, Ixan Pc'troxich had also become a pa- 
triot — ^at least be called himself one, lliougli he was ill-acquaint- 
ed with Russia, had not pieserxed a ■'ingle Russian habit 



and spoke Russian in a verj odd way in ordinary conver- 
sation his speech was clumsy and listless and teemed with 
Gallicisms, but no soonei did the conversation turn on im- 
portant topics than I\an Petrovich would come out with ex- 
pressions such as ‘ afford new tests of self-assiduity,” “it does 
not conform with the veiy nature of things,” and so forth 
Ivan Petrovich had imported several plans m manusciipt deal- 
ing wnth the organization and betterment of the state, he 
was very displeased with everything he saw, the lack of sys- 
tem paiticularly provoked his spleen On meeting his sister, 
the first thing he did was to announce his deteimination to 
introduce radical reroims, warning hei that henceforth, ever>- 
tliing wrould be run on a new system Glafira Petrovna said 
nothing, she only clenched her teeth and thought — “what’s to 
become of me‘>” But when she got back to the country with 
her brother and nephew her fears weie soon allayed Certain 
changes were indeed made in the house spongeis and toadeat- 
ers were summarily banished from the house, among them 
two old wnmen, one of whom was blind, the other stricken 
with palsy, and a major of Ochakov days in his dotage who, 
on account of his rea'llv lavenous appetite was fed on nothing 
but rye biead and lentils An order was also promulgated not 
to receive foimer guests — they were all superseded by a distant 
neighbour, a blond scrofulous baron, a very genteel and very 
stupid gentleman New furniture arrived fioin Moscow, ^pit- 
toons, bells and wmshing stands vveie introduced, breakfast 
was seived in. a new vva>, foieign wmes replaced vodka and 
homemade liqueiiis new liveries weie made for the servants, 
a new motto was added to the family aims “m lecto wiitus ” 
Actually Glafira’s authoiity m no wise diminished all the shop- 
ping and dispensing Wias still under her control, the Alsatian 
valet, brought over from foreign parts. Had tried to challenge 
her authority and lost his place, although he enjoyed his mas- 
ter’s patronage As for husbandry and management of the 
estates — Glafira Petrovna had a say in these matters too — every- 
thing lemained as befoie, despite Ivan Petrovdch’s oft expressed 
intention of breathing new’’ life into this chaos — everything, that 
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IS, except a raising oi quitients here and there, a Ughteninq up 
oi the coi\ee aud an edict loilndding the peasants to apply di- 
lectly to I%an Petro\icli The patiiot, it transpired, had a gieat 
contempt for his ielhm counfr\men I\an PetiOMch s sjst<*ni was 
appher! in full toice onl\ on Fedsa his t'ducaiion lealU imdei- 
went “a ladical tiansf oi maiion , his ialhei applied himself to 
the task to the exclusion of e\er\lhiiii» else 


XI 

Diiiini* l\an Pidiovich s aiistait. .ihioad, Fed\a as we have 
aheadx stated, was on (ilafiia's h.inds He wa.^ not eight \eais 
old when his mothei died, he saw hei occasionallv and loved 
her passjonatelv , tin* menioiv of hei, of her gentle, pallid face, 
her melanclioK ga/e md timid c.iies'es, was engiaved indtlihh 
in his heait he hut dimh ieati/i‘d the position she occupied 
m the house he w.is .iwait ol a haiiui which stood between 
them and which she neitlu r dared not w,is capable of destroy- 
ing lie shunned his tathei, and the Inttei, it must he said, 
never caressed him, his giandfalher had now and then stioked 
Ins head and allowed him to kiss his hand, but he had called 
him an nnheked cuh and thought him stupid \flei Malanya 
Sergev'ov na’s death he fell entuelv into liis aunt's clutches 
Fedva was atiaid ol hei, ali.ud oi hoi luight [ueicing ejes and 
sharp voice, he daie not utter a sound m her presence, if he 
so much as stirred in his chan she would hiss at him “What 
now‘> Sit still'” On Sundavs, aftei Mass, he was allowed to 
plavx that is he was given a fat hook a mvsU'iious hook the 
w'ork of a certain Maximov ich- \mhodik entitled “Symbols and 
Emhh'ms ” Tins Look contained about a thousand, tor the most 
part ver> enigmatical pictures with as many crvptic intei-pie- 
tations of them in five languages A plump and naked cupid 
plaved a prominent part in these illustrations To one of them, 
under the title “Tlie Saffron and the Rainbow” was appended 
the explanation “The influence .hereof is vast”, another, depict- 
ing Ileion FIving with a Viohd in its Beak” Imre the in 
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scnption “All are know n to thee ‘ Cupid and the Beai Licking 
Her Cub” signified ‘ little bj little ” Fedya studied these pic- 
tures, they \vere all familiar to him to the smallest detail, some 
of them, in\aiiably the same, set him pondering and loosed his 
imagination, other amusement^* he knew not When it was 
time for him to learn languages and music Glafira Petro\na 
engaged for a meie song an old maid a hare-eved Sw'ede, w’ho 
had a smatteiing of French and German, could plav the piano 
at a pmch and, to crowm all, pickled cucumbeis famously In 
the society of this governess, his aunt and the old servant maid, 
Vassilyevna, Fedya spent the liest ot foiii \eais He w’ould often 
be found sitting in the comer with his “Emblems”, many 
a long day had he sat there, the low’^-ceilinged room exuded 
a scent of geranium, a solitary tallow* candle flickered dimly*, the 
cncket chirped drow*sily, w*eaiily, the little clock ticked hurried- 
ly on the W'all, somewhere behind the wainscot a mouse furtive- 
ly scratched and gnawed, and the thiee old w*omen sat like 
the Fates, sw'iftly and silently plying their needles, the shadows 
from their hands casting w*eiid qpuivering shapes in the gather- 
ing gloom, — and as w*eird and gloomy w'eie the thoughts that 
gatheied m the child’s head Fedya could certainly* not be called 
an interesting child, *he w*as lathei pale, but fat, unwieldy 
and aw*kw*ard — ^a \eritable muzhik, as Glafua Petio\na used to 
say, the coloui would have come quickly into liis cheeks had he 
been let out oftener in the fresh air He studied quite well, 
thougli he was often lazy, he ne\ei cued, but at times a fit ot 
sullen obstinacy w^ould come ovei him, and then nobody could 
manage him Fedy'a Io\ed no one of those aionnd him Woe 
betide the heart that has not loved in y*outh 

Thus Ivan Petrovich found him, and proceeded without loss 
of time to enforce his system “I want, first and foiemost, to 
make a man of him, im homme” he said to Glafua Petiovna, 
“and not only a man, but a Spartan ” Ivan Petrovich imaugu- 
rated his plans by first rigging his son out m a Scotch kilt, the 
tw*elve-year-old fellow began to stiut about barekneed with a 
feathered bonnet on his head, the Swedish lady gave way to 
a young Swiss tutor, an accomplished master of gymnastics 
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music, as an unmanly pursuit, was discarded entirely, the nat- 
ural sciences, international law, mathematics, carpentry, after 
the precept of Jean-Jacqu<*s Rousseau, and heraldry as a means 
of promoting? chivalrous feelinqs — these weie to be the occupa- 
tions of the future “man , he ’was roused at lour o’clock in the 
morning, forthwith doused with cold water and made to run 
on a stung round a high pole, he ate one meal a day, consist- 
ing of a single dish, i*ode on horseback, and practised shooting 
from an arbalest; on e\ery suitable occasion he was exercised 
in strength of will, alter the model of his parent, and every 
e\ening he set down m a special hook an account of the day 
and hrs impres'>ions Ivan Petrovich, fen his part, wiote him 
words of counsel in French, in which he called him mon fih 
and addressed him as voas In Russian Fedya addressed his 
father as “thou,” but dare not sit down m his piesence The 
“system” left the boy bewildeied, sowed contusion in his head 
and cramped liis maul, the new mode ot living, however, 
had a henelicial effect on his health, at fiist he went down 
with a fever, hut soon recovered and giew into a sturdy joiing- 
ster Ills fathei was proud of him and called him m hrs peculiar 
dialect, “a son of nature, mv handiwork W’Tien Fedya had 
attained the -age of sixteen Ivan Petrovich saw’’ fit, in good 
season, to breed in him a contempt for the opposite sex — and 
our xoung Spartan, with slunoss m his soul and the first down 
shading his lip, brimful of manhood, viulitv and young blood, 
tried to feign indifference, aloofness and rudeness 

Time was meanwhile passing Ivan Petrovich spent most of 
the year in Lavnky (that was the name of his principal patri- 
monyl hut in the winter he would go to Moscow’ alone, whete 
he put up at an mn, sedulously frequented his club, holding 
forth and expounding his plans in drawing rooms, and bore 
himself moie than ever like an Anglomaniac, a malcontent, a 
public man Then came the year 182o, bringing sorrow’ and mis- 
ery in its train Intimate triends and acouamtances of Iv’an 
Petrovich drained the bitter cup Ivan Petrovich promptly 
withdrew to the seclusion of his country house and shut himself 
off from the world Another year passed, and Ivan Petrovich’s 
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health suddenly began to decline, he h<camen»t4rft«and iii.-’itie 
iieethmkei started going to chuicn and ifesptnrcr ■ pran w* 
prajeis, the European began to use the Russian steam bath- 
house, dine at l\\o o’clock, go to bed at nine and fall asleep to 
the old butler s chatter, the public man burnt all his schemes 
and all his coriespondence, quaked betoie the governor and 
cringed before the police mspectoi, the man of haidened will 
\Mnced and whimpered when he had a boil or when the soup 
was cold Glafira Petrovna once moie assumed control over the 
whole house, once moie stewards, bailiffs and all manner ol 
common folk could be seen coming to the back entrance to 
speak to “the old skinflint,” as the menials called her Ihe 
change in Ivan Petrovich had a staggeiing effect on his son, he 
was now getting on for nineteen and had begun to reflect and 
disengage himself from the oppressne hand of his parent He 
had previously noticed the inconsistency of his father’s wmrds 
and actions, his ample liberalism and sordid tyraimy, but he 
had not expected such a violent change The inveterate egoist 
now revealed himself in his true colours Young Lavretsky was 
on the eve of going to Moscow to prepare for the university, 
WJ-hen suddenly another affliction came down on the head of 
Ivan Petrovich* he became blind, hopelessly blind, in a single day 
Not trustmg the skill of Russian doctors he applied for 
permission to go abroiad It was refused He then took his son 
with him and for three whole years travelled all over 
Russia, from one doctor to another, wandering ceaselessly from 
tow’n to town and driving his physicians, his son and servants 
to despair with his pusillanimity and fretfulness He returned 
to Lavnky an abject creature, a snivelling querulous child 
Bitter days set m for everybody in the household Ivan Petro- 
vich was quiet only at meal-time, never before had he eaten 
so much and so greedily, the rest of the time he gave himself 
and otheis no peace He prayed, grumbled at fate, cursed 
himself, politics, his system, held up to execration everything 
he had vaunted and taken pride in, everything he had once 
taught his son to look up to, he averred that he did not believe 
in anything, then resumed his prayers, he could not endure 
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j. moiiieul s soliltuU and dt luandcd dial lus huuseiiold keep 
Jiim •eon>iKiHy day and and enteilaiii bun wilh stones, 

which he intenupled iiom time to time with exclamations 
nl “\(mi<* a tonlnunded hai — wlial twaddle'" 

Glatiia PelioMia hou' tiie hiunl ol it all, he simplj’ could 
not do without hei — and slu caiiieil out to the last e\ery wdum 
ot the sick man, thoiu{h sometimes she daie not answei him 
immedialeh lest hei \oiee helrav the rai'e that choked her 
Thus he diagf^ed on lor anoihei two siviis and died eaily m 
May altei having been tamed out on the halconv m the sun- 
hjfht ‘Glasha, Glashka' WIumcs my hioth. vou t>I<l loo " he 
stammeied with talteiiiu* tongue, and me he had linisihed, was 
silent eveimoie Glahia Petiovni, who had snatched the cup 
of hioth out ol the hutlei s hands/slood still, looked her broth- 
er in the iac( , slowh sweepingU made a sign ot the cross 
and silentlj wilhdiew, and his son, who was present, said 
nothing loo, he leaned on llu* haliistiade ot the balcony and 
stood ga/ing a long time into the garden, all hagrant and gieen 
and resplendent in the gtddcn ia\s ot the spring sunshine He was 
twentv-lhiee years old, how Itniiblv, how cruelly switt those 
twent\-thiee veai'- had flown' late was <)i>enmg htdoie him 
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\ttei Imrviag his lather and h.inding o\ei the household 
allans and supeimteadi m e ol his hailills to the mvaiianle 
Glafira, \mmg Lavrelskv wimt to Moscow, whiihei he telt 
drawn hj an ohscuie hut irrt'sistihh' force He realized the 
defects ol his education and loimed a lesolution to make up as far 
as possible toi lost time He liad lead a gieat deal m the last 
five yeais and seen a few things, many were the ideas that 
had fermented m his head, a prolessoi might well have en- 
vied some of his accomplishments, \el he was ignorant of 
manj things that every schoolLoj knew" Lavretsky realized 
that he was not fresj, he was secretly conscious of the fact 
that he cut an odd figure The Anglomaniac had played a 



tiuel tuck on ius son, his treakish education had borne fruit 
For long jeais he had implicitly obeyed his father’s will, 
when, finally, he began to see thiough him, the evil was alieaay 
done, his habits had be''onie second naluie lie could not get on 
with people at the age of twenty -tin ee, with an inextinguishable 
desire loi love m his shy heait, he had never yet had the temerity 
to look a woman in the tace With his clear, though somewhat 
heavy intellect, and common sense, his tendency to obstinacy^ con- 
templation and indolence he should have been thrown early into 
the wluilpool ol life, instead of which he had been kept in 
artificial seclusion And now the spell w’as broken, but he 
continued to stand on the same spot, reticent and locked up 
within himself It was ludicrous at his age to put on a stu- 
dent’s umtoiin, but he wms not alraid oi ridicule — his Spartan 
liaimng had at least the effect ot lendenng him impervious 
to the opinion of others — and he donned, without embarrass- 
ment, the student’s unifoim He entered the department of 
physics and mathematics Stalwart and luddy -faced, tongue- 
tied, with a full-grown beard, he produced an odd impres- 
sion on his fellow students, how could they' guess that this 
grira-looking man, w'ho punciually' attended the lectures, diiv- 
ing up in a sipaciouis countiy sleigh diaw'n by two horses, was 
almost a child They thought him a queer fish of a pedant, 
they did not seek his company and did not need it, and he held 
himselt aloof During his first tw'o y'ears in the univeisity he 
became intimate wnth only' one student from w'hom he took 
lessons in Latm This student, whose name w'ais Mikhalevich, 
was an enthusiast and a poet, he became smeerely attached to 
Lavretsky and was the innocent cause of an important change 
in his destiny 

One day at the theatre (Mochalov was then at the zenith 
of his fame and Lavietsky did not miss a single peiformance) 
he saw a girl m a box, in the die«s circle, and though no wom- 
an ever passed his sombre figure without setting his heart 
beating, it had never throbbed so violently before With elbows 
plopped on the velvet of the box the girl sat without stimng. 
the warm vivantv ot youth quivered in everv' feature of her dark. 
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lounded, attracti\e tace, an mind wai mirrored in the 

lovely eyes gazing with a soil leganl Irom under delicate eje- 
biows, m the swilt wnile of her expressi\e lips, m the very 
poise of her head, her arms, her neck, she was exquisitely 
dressed Beside hei sal a wi/enetl sallow* woman ol loity-fhein 
a low'-necked diess and black toque, with i toothless smile on 
an anxiously rapt and vacuous lace, w Iiile m the inner recesses 
ot the box could be seen an elderly man in a loose-fitting fiock 
coal and high cia\at, with an expiession ot stolid solemnity 
and something akin to unctuous suspiciousness in his beady 
eyes, with dyed moustaihe and side whiskers, ‘a pondeious in- 
significunt-Iooking toieluaul and cieased cheeks — by eveiy 
sign a retired general Lasietsky did not take his eyes oft the 
lovely vision, suddenly the dooi ot the box opened and Mikha- 
levich entered The appeal ance of this man. Ins almost sole 
acquaintance in Moscow, in the society of the one girl w’ho 
was alisorbing his whole attention, struck Lavietsky as odd 
and significant Continuing to gaze into the box he noticed that 
all its occupants treated Mikhalevich as an old tuend Tlie 
performance on the stage ceased to interest Lavrctsky, even 
Mochulov, though he was that evening “in torm,” did not make 
the usual impression on him At one veiy pathetic moment 
on the stage Lavretsky involunlaiily* glanced up at the beauty, 
she was straining loiward, her eyes spaikhng, her cheeks 
aglow, under his insistent regard her eyes, which had been 
glued on the stage, slowly turned and rested on him All 
night those eyes haunted him The artificially built dam broke 
down at last he was all aquiver and m fever ol excitement 
The very next day he went to see Mikhalevich From him 
he leaint that the lovely* creatures name was Vaivara 
Pavlov'na Korohv'na, that the old couple with her m the box 
were her lather and mother and that he, Mikhalevich, had 
made their acquaintance the year before during his stay at 
Count N — ’s place near Moscow where he had been “coaching” 
The enthusiast lauded Varvara Pavlovma to the skies “My 
dear fellow,” he exclaimed m his mellow voice, “that girl, I 
say, IS a wonder, a genius, an artist in the true sense of the 
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wold and iwtulH kind, too Noting iioiu L.iMet-vkj s eiiqui- 
ues the iinpie^siou Variaia Pa\io\na had made oa him, he 
voluntceied to piesent him to her, adding that he was consid- 
ered one of the lamih, that the geneial was not a hit uppish 
and the mother was so stupid she thought the moon was made 
of green cheese La\ietsk% colouied, mumlded something un- 
intelligible and made off Ho fought his limidit\ toi five w'hole 
dajs, on the sixth the joung Spaitan got into a new' unifoim 
and placed himselt at Mikhalevicli’s disposal, the lattei, being 
one of the tamiK', merely combed his hair, and both repaiied to 
the Korobjns 
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Vaivaia Pa^Io\na's father, Pa\el PelioMch Korobyn, a re- 
tired m'ajor-general, had spent all his life m the seivice in St 
Petersburg, had the reputation in his joiith ot being a good 
dancer and smait soldier, had seised, because oi i educed cir- 
cumstances as adjutant to two or three mediocre generals and 
married the daughter of one ol them wnth a dow'ry of twenty - 
five thousand rubles, had mastered to a nicety the art of mill 
tary parade and armj drill, and so plodded on, until, aftei 
twenty years ol service, he received the rank ot geneial and 
the command of a regiment At this juncture he might have 
relaxed his efforts and devoted himselt leisuiely to featheimg 
his nest, indeed, this was w'hat he intended doing, but for a 
slight miscarriage in his plans he had devised a new' method 
of negotiating public funds — ^the method seemed an excellent 
one in itself, but he was chary where he should not have been 
and got himself reported, there was a disagreeable affair, nay, 
a nasty affair The geneial managed somehow to extricate him- 
self, but his career was ruined and he was advised to retire 
He knocked about for anolhei two j ears m St Peteisburg hop- 
ing to run into something in the natuie of a smecuie, but 
nothing came his way, his daughter meanwhile had left school 
and expenses were inci easing every day' . Much against his 
w'lll he decided to remove to Moscow where thev could live on 
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tiu cheap, lenU'tl a i<i\N hn\ house in ^>taio-Kon\ushenni Stieet 
'ftith a hu},f<* 1)1 i/oa on Ihe iionlal and setlled down to the 
Moscow lite ot a letued f<eneial, on an income oi 2,750 rubles 
a \i‘ar Moscow is a hospitable citv, leadv to welcome all the 
woild and his wile, not to mention a ^eneial And so the thick- 
set, still soldiei K -Iookinf4 lii’Uie ot Pavel Petrovich soon began 
to make iK appeal ince in the best diavvnig rooms ot Moscow 
Ills nape with its stiagghng wasps ot dyed hair and th<‘ soiled 
nblion ol the Ouiei ot St Anne wliioh he wore across his ravon- 
hlack Cl aval became a taimbai sight to all the pallid and 
languid joung men loitering dejectedly about the card tables 
dm mg the d.iucmg Pavel Petiovich knew bow to claim his 
<h!(‘ m sodelv he spoke btlle and, bv torce ol habit, in a nasal 
voice- ot couise, he diopped that tone when speaking to 
peisons above him, plaved a discusd gaiiu* ot caids, ate ab- 
.stemioiisiv at home and enough loi siv at lecephons Ol his 
wite nothing inoie can be said than that her name was Kal- 
liopa Kailovna, theie was a diop ot moistuie in her lelt eye bv 
virtue ot which Kailiopa Karlovna {she was ot German ex- 
traction, })> the wavj considered herselt a woman ot sentiment, 
she was constantly in a tlutter ot anvielv, as though she were 
underied, and wore tight-littmg velvet dresses, a toque and 
tarnished hollow biacelets The only daughter ot Pavel Petro- 
vich and Kalhopa Karlovna, Varvar.i Pavlovna had only turned 
seventeen vvh(*n she left the institute, where she w’as consi- 
dered to be, it not the pietliesl, at least the cleverest pupil 
and the best musician, and wheie she had receiv^ed her 
cipher, sh(‘ w^as not vet nineteen when Lavaetsky first set eyes 
on hci 
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The Spaitan sliook m his shoes when Mikhalevich led him 
into the rather untidy drawing room of the Korobyns and in- 
troduced him But his nervousness soon vanished m the genei- 

* A mark of •dishiiction m the shape of a gold monogram with the 
rojal Cipher 
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al the genialit;^ inheieiil in al! Russians was heiglitened bj 
that curious aflability peculiai to all people with a somewhat 
sullied leputation, the geneial’s lad\ \eij soon ellaoed heiseit, 
as lor Varvara Pavlovna, she was so composcfl and seienely 
giacious that one was immediateh sot al ease in her piestace 
indeed all hei exquisite torm, hei smiling ev(‘s, flu* ingen- 
uous slope ol hei shouldeis and losj -tinged anus, hci light 
yet languid tread, even the sound ol her voice, so Imgenngh 
sweet, bieathed a seductive charm, elusive like a laiiit periume, 
a soft and tendei, >et still bashful, langoiu, sonietlnng which 
words cannot describe but which stuied and evcited— coi- 
tain'iy not a feeling of timidity Laviclskv tuiiied the convei- 
sation on the theatre, on the peiformance ol the pievious day, she 
lorthwith started to speak about Mochalov and did not meiely 
sigh and exclaim but passed some peitment lemarks, feminintlj 
discerning, on his acting Mikhalevich mentioned music, she sat 
down to the piano without the least constraint and plajed with 
precision some of Chopin's mazurkas, which weie junl becom- 
ing the fashion Dmnei was announced, Lavretskj^ would have 
taken his leave, but was induced to sta>, at dinner the geiiei- 
al regaled him with excellent lafitte for which the geneial’s 
valet bad been dispatched post haste to Depie s wine vault m 
a hired cab Lavretsky returned home late in the evening and 
sat for a loing time without imdressing, his eyes screened by 
his hand, spell-bound He seemed to be realizing for the first 
lime what it was that made life worth living, all his assump 
tions and resolutions, all that stuff and nonsense had vanished 
instantaneously into thm an, his whole soul merged mlo a 
single feeling, a single desiie — ^the desire of happiness, posses- 
sion, love, the sweet love of a woman Fiom that day he be- 
came a frequent visitor at the Korobyns Six months later he 
declared his love to Vaivara Pavlovna and asked hei to become 
his wife His proposal was accepted, the geneial had long 
ago, almost on the eve of Lavretsky’s first visit, sounded 
Mikhalevich as to how many serfs Lavretsky owned, Varvmia 
Pavlovna, who throughout the young man’s courtship and 
even when he was proposing to her had preseived her usual 
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{quaiumitj and si-ientnu-ss ot mmd — \aivaia Pa\Io\na, loo 
uas quilo awaie that her siuUn was a iich iiiua, as loi Kal- 
hopa Kai'It)\na, she Ihuuqht, ‘ Veine Tociiler nidcht t'lnv sc/iune 
Pdrtie” and Ixjiight heiselt a nevs loque 
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\nd so Ins j)io|>os<d was acceple*!, 1/ut wdh (eilam stipu 
lations In the lust place, Lusielsks was io leave Ihe univei-itv 
at oate, what fiiil inaines a slud<nt, and wdiat a queei idea lor 
a landownei, a nch man, to be takai'^ h'ssons at twenty-siv 
like a schoolboj? Secondiv, Vaivaia Pavlovna took upon hei- 
sell the oidenng and hujui}? of her trousseau and even tlie 
chuusinq ol the hudeqrooin’s wedding presents She possessed 
a huge lund ot piaclieal sense and good taste and a very great 
love ol conitoil, with an equal cajiacitj for piocuiing it Laviolskv 
vv’ai, paiticularlj stuick h;;^ this tapacitv of hers when, iin- 
luediatalv aihn the wedding, the\ set out togethei lor Lavnky 
in the comfoi table caniage she had pui chased What loie- 
Ihought, care and pieparation on Vurvaia Pavlovnas pait 
were manifest in eveij thing around him' What cliaiming diess- 
ing cases appealed in vaiious snug coineis, what exquisite toi- 
let sel-s and cotlee pots, and how pieltily Varv ira Pavlovna 
hersell piepared the coffee in the moining' 

Lavietsky was not m a frame of mind to he observant at 
the lime he was liealilically hajipv, drunk with jov , he gave 
himselt up to it like a child He was indeed as innocent as 
a child, this young Alcides And w-is not his adorable young 
wife a vision ot delight, did she not ludd torth a secret promise 
ot voluptuous, unutleiable jojs ' She iulfilled moie than the 
piomise Arriving at Lavnkv in the height ot the summer, she 
l<amd the house gloomv and dirtv% the seivants old-lashioiied and 
ludicious, but she deemed wise not to give a hint of this to 
her husband Had she intended settling down m Laviikv% ihe 
would have changed eveiy thing there, beginning, of course, 
with the house itself, but the idea of remammg in those god< 
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forsaken steppes ne\ei enteied her mind for a moment, she 
Ii\ed theie as m a bnouac, meekly enduring all the incomen- 
leiices and \ihimsically making tun at them Mai la Timofeye%- 
na came lo see her forniei chaige, Vaivara Pavlo\na liked 
her very much, but she did not like Varv’ara P \lo\na The 
new mistiess did not get on with Glafiia PetroMia eilhei , she 
would have left her in peace, had not old Korobyn been desirous 
of getting his hands into his son-in-law’s affairs, to superin- 
tend the estate ot such a near relative, he said, was not beneath 
the dignitv e\en of a general It is conceivable that l^asel 
PetroMch would e\en ha\e condescended to manage the prop- 
eit\ of a total slrangei Varvara Pavlovna led the attack ver> 
skill u'lj, without showing herself to the fore, appaiently com- 
pletely absorbed in her honeymoon bliss, in the halcyon joys 
of countiy life, m her music and reading, she worked Glafira 
up by degrees to a pilch when the latter rushed fuming one 
morning into Lavretsky’s study and, flinging a bunch of keys 
on I'he table, declared that she could not go on managing the 
house and refused to stay Lavretsky, w’^ho had been duly pre- 
pared for the contingency, at once consented to her departure 
This Glafira Petrovna had not anticipated “Very well,” she 
said, her eyes darkening, “it looks as if I’m one too many here, 
I know who’s driving me from here, from my home Only 
mark my word, nephew, — jou will nev'er find a home anywhere, 
and it’s an eternal wanderer you’ll be Tliat’s aT I wmnt 
lo say to you ” That day she left for her own little country 
place, and a week later General Korobyn arrived, and with a 
pleasant melancholy of mien and gesture took over the manage- 
ment of the whole estate in^o his hands 

In September Varvara Pavlovna took her husband away 
with her to St Petersburg She spent two winters in St Peters- 
burg (for the summer they went tO' stay at Tsarskoye Selo) in 
a beautiful, airy, elegantly furnished flat, they conti acted many 
acquaintances among the middle and even higher circles of 
society, paid visits and entertained a good deal, and held the 
most charming musical soirees and dance parties Varvara Pav- 
lovna attracted guests as a flame does moths. This kind of 
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liectic life was not quite to Fyodor Ivamcli’s taste His wife 
.uKised luin to lake a x’^st m the xxovernment service, m con- 
sKleialion of his iathei’s memorj and his own inclinations he 
was loatli to entei the government seivice, but stayed on in 
St Peter ^hull' toi Vaivaia Pavlovnas sake It was soon home 
m on linn, hovvevet that no one hind<*red him from seek- 
ing seilusion mdi'e'k did he not have the ffuietest and most 
eoiiiioi table studv in St Pideishuig, was not his solicitous wife 
eve^ leadv to help liiin in this‘s And hencetorth eveij thing 
went well lie apjilied hniiselt once more to what he considered 
he inifnnshed erimation, lie began to leatl again and even 
took up the sfiulv oi the English language It was cunous to 
see Ins sliapping hioad-shouldined figine for ever bent over 
hi-, v.iihng lahle. Ins till!, bearded, luddy lace half hidden be- 
hind the pages oi ,i dictionaiv oi notebook He devoted his 
moimngs to studies, then he had a capital dinner (Varvara 
Pavlovna was an excellent hous(‘keepei ) and m the evenings he 
--lepped into a cliaimed, perlumed, da?’ 7 ling world, peopled 
h\ gav voung faces —and the centie of this world was the 
same sedulous- hostess, his wile She gladdened him with the 
hnth ol ,1 Min but the poui hov was shoit-hved, he died m 
liie spiing and m the siimmei, following the doctors advice, 
tavietskv took his wife abioad to a watering place She 
was in need ol disfi action after such a misfortune, and her 
health too could do with a waim climate They spent the 
'•ummei and autumn in Germanv and Swii/eiland, and for the 
winter .is oni* could be h’d to exjiecl. thev* moved to Pans In 
Pans Varvai i Pavlovna blossomed forth like a lose, and con- 
liived a hlth nest tor herself as cpiicklv and ingeniously as 
she had done in St Petersburg She found very pretty apart- 
ments 111 a quiet hut fashionable neighbourhood, made her hus- 
Iiand a diessmg gown the like of which he had never woin be- 
loie, engaged a spruce-looking maid, an excellent cook and a 
small footman, pm chased a charming tuin-out and an 
exquisite xnano Within a week she w^as crossing the street, 
wealing her shawl, opening her parasol and putting on her 
<‘loves like a truehorn Parisienne And she soon formed a circle 



of acquaintances At first only Russians \isiled hei, then Fiench- 
men appeared, very affable, courteous, bachclois, with excel- 
lent manneis and euphonious names, thej all spoke volubly, 
bowed w'lth ea^y grace and screwed up then eves in <»n agieeable 
manner, white teeth flashed fiom undei losy lips, and as 
for smiling, they were inimitable’ Each bi ought his fi lends and 
soon la belle madame de Lavrcizki became known fiom Chaus- 
see d’Antin to Rue de Lille In those dajs (it was in the yeai 
1836 ) the breed of journalists and leporteis who now swrantn 
all ovei the place like ants in a scattered ant-hill had not 
hatched out yet, but even then theie was a ceitam M Jules 
who used to turn up m Varvara Pavlovna’s salon, a gentleman 
of ill-favoured countenance and scandalous repute, insolent and 
despicable, like lall duellers and men who have taken punish- 
ment Varvaia Pavlovna found this M Jules very lepellent, but 
she received him because he did some writing for various 
newspapers and continually brought up her name, now calling 
her Madame de L tzki, then Madame de'‘ cette grande dame 
lusse SI distinguee, que demeure lue de P , told the world 
at large, or rather some hundreds of subscribers who were not 
in the least interested in) Madame de L tzki, what a charming 
and giacious lady she was, how she possessed the wit of a 
Frenchwoman {une viaie francaise pai fespiif)— Fienchmen 
have no highei praise than that — ^vvhat a remarkable gift she 
had for music and how delightfully she waltzed (Varvara Pav- 
lovna indeed waltzed in a way that luied all hearts to the 
hem of her flying skirts) in a word, he spiead hei fame 
abroad, and that, surely, is a pleasant thing Mademoiselle Mars 
had by that time quitted the stage, and Mademoiselle Rachelle 
had not yet made her appearance, m spite of that Vaivara 
Pavlovna was a habitue of the theatre She was enraptured 
wdth Italian music and laughed at the vvieck of Odrv, yawned 
decorously at the Comedie Fran<;aise and was moved to tears 
by the acting of Madame Dorval in ultra-romantic melodrama; 
and above all — ^Liszt himself had played twice in her salon, 
and he had been so nice, so simple — -it wa^ simpl-y thrilling' 
In such agreeable sensations passed the winter, at the close 
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ul which \ai\aia Pa\l<)\ua was c.\eii picbtulecl at coui't As 
toi Fvodoi Ivanich, he was not bored, though lite sometimes 
wc'igiud hea\ih on his shoulders — it was so empty He read 
the papei s. atU udecl k'lluu's at the* Smhonne and College de 
Fiance, tollowcd the debates m the ('hambeas, and stalled to 
tiunslate \ w ell-know'ii scientilie lieatise on iiiigation “I am 
not sufleiing the glass to glow nndei m\ tcM‘ 1 , ' he lettectod 
“it will all tome in liands , but ne\t winlei I must get back 
to Russia <it all < osts and buckle down to the job ’ It is diffi- 
cult to sa\ whether he Iiad am c le.ii-loimed idea of e\acll\ 
what this |ob was to consist m, and the Lord only knows 
whether he would lune succec*dc*d in getting back to Hussii 
in the winter- meanwhile he was IcMsing with his wnte foi 
Raden-Badc‘11 \n une\pe(f<*d cwuil upset all his plans 

XVI 

(chancing one da\ to cniter \ar\.ua Pa\Io\nas boudon m her 
absence, Lacrelskt saw a caiefulK folded slip of paper lying on 
the flooi He mechanically picked it up, inechamcallj. unfolded 
it and ii'ad the following, which w.is wiitteii m Fiench 

“My darling angel Bedsv’ (I can't get imsclt to call jou 
Barbe or Varvara) I wailed lor sou m \ain at the coiner 
of the boulevard, come to oui little apaitinent at half past 
one tomorrow Your amiable lal husband {ion qros bon- 
homme de muri) is usualls buss with his books at that time, 
sse will sing again that song ot snui poet Poiiskine {de 
iwtre poete PousLtne) sou taught me 'Old husband, cruel 
husband*’ V thousand kisses on sour little hands and feet 
I asvait smu 

Ernest ” 

The impoit of sshat he had read did not sink at once into 
Lavretskv’s mind, he read it a second time — and his head 
began to swim, tlie flooi swayed beneath him like the deck of 
a lurching ship He emitted a ciy, gasped and wept all at once. 



He lost his head ciitireK He had so bhndl> trusted his wife, 
the possibility ot deception, faithlessness, had ne\er entered 
his raiiid This Ernest, his uile s lover, was a blond peit-look- 
iiig bo\ ot 23 with a little snub nose and a iiatH moustache, 
the most insignificant ot all hei acquaintances A few minutes 
passed, hall an Jioui went by, Lavielsky still stood crushing 
the latetul laitc m liis hand and staling blankh at the flooi , 
pallid faces seemed to loom at him through la ma/e of wdiiiling 
darkness, his hear' contracted pamtully, he seemed to be tail- 
ing, falling into a botlonile-is ab\ss The tamiliai luslle ot 
•'dk brought him out of his torpor, Varwara Pavlovna, m hat 
and shaw’I, had just letuined from her walk Lavretskv qui- 
v^ered tiom head to foot and auslied out of the room he telt 
capable at that moment of teaiing hei limb tiom limb, beating 
her to death, peasant-wnse, strangling her with his own hands 
Varvara Pavlovna was amazed, she tried to stop him, all he 
could do w’as to whisper “Betsv ’ and rush out of the house 
Lavretsky took a cab and told the driver to take him out 
of town The rest of that da\ .and all night long he provided 
about, stopping incessantly and thrownng up his hands m a 
gesture of despair, at one moment he earned on like a mad- 
man, at another things struck him suddenly as tunnv, he even 
telt gav In the morning, feeling chilled, he went into a 
wretched tavern on the outskirts of the city, asked for a pii- 
vate room, and sal dowm on a chan betore the window He 
was seized wnth a fit of yawning He could scarcely stand on 
his feet, he was physically spent and distraught — ^but he did 
not teel fatigue, tatigue, however, was taking toll ot him he 
Silt and stared into space, comprehending nothing, he could 

not understand whal had happened to him, why he was alone, 

wnth his limbs stiff and numb, with a taste of bitterness in his 

mouth and a stone on his heart, m a strange empty room, 

he could not understand wbat had made her, Varya, give her- 
self to this Frenchman, and how she, knowing that she was 
unfaithful, could go on being just as composed, affectionate and 
trustful to him as before! “I can’t make it out'” his parched 
bps whispered “Who can vouch now that in St Petersburg 
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loo she <lKin t " He left the question unfinished, and ja\sned 
again, shivenng and shaking Irom head to toot Blight and 
gloomy memoiies slung him with equal anguish it suddenly 
crossed his mind that she had several da>s ago sat dowm to 
the piano in his and Ei nest's piesence and sung “Old husband, 
cruel husband’* He lecalled the expression ol hei iace, the 
queer sparkle in h<‘r eves and Ihe Hush on hei cheeks— and he 
jumped up, hi' wanted to go lo them and sa\ you shouldn't 
have played jokes on me mv gieat-grandtathei used to hang 
the muzhiks up In Iheir uhs, and nn grandtalhei wa-. a mu- 
zhik huuselt” — uid then to kill lliem both Suddenly it seemed 
lo him that it was all a dieain, nay, not even a dream, but 
some kind ot iomtoolery — all he had to do w’^as to shake him- 
sell and iocik round He looked i ound, and like a hawk that 
sinks its claws into its prev, anguish sunk deepci and deeper 
into his soul. To ciowm all, Laxielsky was expecting to become 
a tather in a tew months’ tune The past, the tutuie, his 
whole hte was poisoned Finalh, he letunied to Pans, look a 
room m an hotel and sent Mi Ei nest’s note to Vaisata Pavlovna 
with the tollowing letter 

“The enclosed slip ot papei will tell \ou ail I must sa\. 
In the w’ay, that it was not like xou, w'ho aie alwaxs so caie- 
ful, to be dioppmg such important papei s ’ (Pooi Laxietskx’ 
had pondeied and cherished this phiase toi houis ) ‘I cannot 
see you anv more, I presume you wall not insist on meeting 
me either I am fixing xoii an annual allowance of fifteen thou- 
sand francs — I cannot gixo more Send xoiu address to the 
country office Do whatever jou please, live w hei ever vou please 
I wish you happiness \o iepl> is needed ” 

Lavretsky wiote that he needed no leply hut he looked 
forward to, he hungeied for a leplv, toi an explanation ot 
this inexplicable, inconceivable atiair Vaivaia Pavlovna vv’role 
him by return a long lettei m French This was the crowning 
stroke, his last doubts vanished — and he felt ashamed tor hav- 
ing entertained any Varvaia Pavlovna did not defend herself 
all she wanted was lo see him, she begged him not to pass his 
nic'vncahle vi'idirt Thi' lelfm was cold .ind conshaiiu'd though 



here and there were traces of tears LavTCtsky smiled grim- 
h and bade the messenger say that e\eiything was all right 
Three days later he was no longer in Pans but he went to 
Italy and not to Russia lie did not know hirasclt why he chose 
Ital\ it did not realh matter wheie he w'ent — so long as 
it wras not home He wiote to his steward about his wile's 
allowance and ordered him at the same time to take over the 
aTaiis ol the esiate at once liom Geneial Korobyn, without 
w’aitmg lor him to diaw up 'an account, and aixange lor His 
Eseellency’s depaiture from La\riLy ha pictured to himself 
M\idly the discomfiture and air of baffled dignity of the evicted 
general, and m the midst of his grief, felt a sort of mali- 
cious satisfaction He wrote simultaneously to Glafiia Petiovna 
asking her to leturn to Laiiikv and sent her a deed of atloi- 
ney diawm up in hei name, Glafiia Petrovna, however, did not 
leturn to Lavriky and inserted a notice in the papers that the 
lettei of attorney wms null and void, which was quite unnec- 
cssaiy on her part From his concealment in a small Italian 
town Lavretsky was tempted for a long time to follow the 
movements of his wife He gleaned from the newspapers that 
she had gone from Pans to Baden-Baden, as she had planned, 
her name shortly appeared in a paragraph signed by our friend 
M Jules Thio'ugh the author’s customary*^ flippancy of 
style one could discern a note of friendly condolence, a sense 
ot deep revulsion overwhelmed Fyodor Ivamch w^hen he read 
that paragi’aph Afterwards he learned that a daughter had 
been born to him, two months later he was notified by his 
stewaid that Varvara Pavlovna had drawn her first quarter’s allow- 
ance Then the rumours went from bad to worse and culminat- 
ed in a tragic-comic story which was Mazed abroad through all 
the newspapers and in which his wife played an unenviable lole 
It was all over now Varvai a Pavlovna had become a “notoiiety ” 
Lavretsky no longei followed her movements, but he could 
not pull himself together for a long while At times he was 
oveicome by such a longing for his wife that he felt like 
giving everything up, perhaps even forgiving her, just for 

the sake of hearing once more her caressing voice, feeling the 
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touch of her hand m lus Time, however, was taking its own 
It was not written toi him to be a mailvr ot suffenng, ins lo- 
bust natuie leasseiled itselt Ihs ejes hid been opened even the 
lilovv tliat he hatl sustained did not seem so unexpected, he undei- 
stood his vv’ile, — vve can onh tiiily inderstand those who 
are near to us when vvt“ pait with them lie could lesume once 
moie his studies and take up his woiK, though with nothing 
like his toimei zeal, scepticism, Inouglit on bv life’s trials and 
lus car'y tiaining, had ciept into his lieait toi good He became 
ludifleient to evervthing around him Foui vears passed, and he 
at last lilt he had the siiength to return home, and meet his own 
people Stopping neithei at St Peteisburg nor Moscow he came 
to t'he town of O — vvheie vve parted from him, and whither vve 
will now ask the gentle reader to return with us 


XVII 

At about ten o’clock on the following morning Lavretsky 
\vas seen ascending the porch steps of the Kalitins’ house He 
was met bv Liza coming out m her hat and glov’es 
“Where aie >ou off to'^’’ he asked 
“To Ma'“S It's Siindav todav ” 

“Do vou go to Church'?” 

Liza looked at him m an astonished silence 
“I heg >our pardon,” said Lavretskv “I I didn t mean 
that I ve come to say good-hve to you I am leaving tor the 
country m an hour's time ” 

“It’s not lai fiom heie, is it"?” asked Liza 
“About tvv enty-f iv e v ersts ” 

Lenochka came out attended hy a maid 
“Well, don't forget us, ’ said Li/a, descending the steps 
“Don’t forget me either Oh, bv the wav,” he added — “smee 
you are going to church — perhaps vou’ll pray for me too ” 
Liza stoppeil and turned round to face him 
“If you wish,” she ausw’cred, looking at him squarely “I’ll 
prav for you too Come along Lenochka ” 
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In the drawing loom Lavrel&kj lound Maija Dmitiievna 
alone She smelled of eau-de-cologne and mint She complained 
ot a headache and of having had a had night She received 
him with her usual languid affability and gradually dropped 
into conversation 

“Vladimir Nikolaich is an agreeable young man — ^don’t you 
think so^” she asked him 

“What Vladimir Nikolaich is that'^” 

“Why, Panshin, the one who was here yesterday You’ve made 
quite an impression on him, let me tell you confidentially, man 
cher cousin , — ^he is simply head ovei heels in love with my Liza 
Well, he’s of a good family, he has a piomismg caieer, he's 
clever, and a kammer-junlcer too, and if it’s the Lord’s will . 
all I can say, as a mother, is that I will be very glad It’s a 
great responsibility, of course, the happiness of the children 
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ceitainlj does depend on Ihe piuenls, >ou can t gel av.a> liom it. 
you know, heie I’nc been all this time quite alone, doing every- 
thing mysell and all that, who brought up the children, who 
taught them, il not 1“^ Even now% il you please, I ha\e engaged 
a French govemes-s ” 

Maija Dmitrievna plunged into a descuption ol hei cares and 
worries and maternal feelings. Lavretsky listened in silence, 
twisting Ins hat in liis hands His tngid heavy gaze disconcert- 
ed the gairulous lady. 

“And how do you like Li7a‘>” ishe asked. 

“Eh/aveta Mikhailovna is a veiy nice giil,” lejoined Lavretskj 
He got up, took his leave wilih a how and vv'onl in to see Marla 
Timofeyevna. Maiya Dmitrievna cast a look ot displeasuie at 
his retreating figure and thought “What a boor ol a lellow’ 
he IS, a real muzhik Now I can undei stand why his wife 
couldn’t stay faithful ” 

Marfa Timofeyevna sat m her room suiiounded by her do- 
mestic staff This consisted of hve creatines, almost all equally 
dear to hei heart a cioplul caiinv bullfinch, of which she became 
fond since he had slopped whistling and filching water, a 
timorous, shrinking little dog named Roska, an ill-tempered 
cat Matross, a svvaithy fldgetv little girl of nine with great eyes 
and a sharp little nose called Shurochka, and an eldeily woman 
of about fifty-five m a white cap and shmt biown jacket v/orn 
over a dark dress, by the name of Nastasya Karpovna Ogarkova. 
Shurochka was a child of the humbler classes, and an orphan 
Marfa Timofeyevna had taken hei out of pity, like Roska she 
had found both the child and the dog m the street, both were 
thin and hungry, both wen* wet with the autumn ram, nobody 
missed Roska, while Shurochka was gladly lehnquished by her 
uncle, a di unken shoemaker, who did not have enough to eat 
himself and used to hit his niece ov'er the head vvith his last 
instead ot feeding her Nastasya Karpovma’s acquaintance Marfa 
Timofeyevna had made duimg a visit to a monastery, she 
had accosted her m church (Marfa Timofeyevna alleged she 
had taken a fancy to her foi the succulent zest with which she 
said her prayers), had chatted with her and invited her to a cup 
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ol tea She had not paited with hei &mce Isaslasja Karpo\na 
was .1 veiN chetilul and mild-lt»mpeied woman, a childless wid- 
ow, and pool i'entlewoman, she had a round head of grey 
hail, soli whiU hands, a soil lace with laige kindly features 
and a lather droll tiuned-up nose, she had a profound reverence 
loi Maila Timolejeina, who was very lond of her for all 
that she used to poke lun at her soft hcait she had a w^eak 
spot loi >oung men and would hlush like a girl at the most 
innocent joke Her capital consisted of 1200 rubles all told, she 
h\cd at Marla Timolejevna’s expense, hut on an equal footing 
with hei — Maila Timofeye\na would not suffer any kind of 
seiMhtv 

“Ah’ Fed\a' she tried, as soon as she saw him, “You didn’t 
see my lamilv last night — here we are, all gathered for tea, it’s 
our second holiday tea You can pet them all, only Shuiochka 
won't let you. and the cat'll sciatch Are >ou going awray to- 
da> ?•’ 

“Yes ’ Lavietskx seated himself on a low stool “I’ve already 
said good-bye to Marya Dmitrievna I’ve seen Elizaveta Mikhai- 
Imna too ” 

“Call her Liza, my dear fellow, since when is she Mikhailovna 
to you' Now' don’t fidget, oi you’ll bieak Shurochka’s stool ” 

“She was going to church,” w'ent on Lavretsky “I didn’t 
know' she was religious ” 

“Yes, Fedya, she is very religious More than you or I, Fedya ” 

“Aren’t you religious then’” put in Nastasya Karpovna with 
a li&ping voice “You haven’t been to early service today, but 
you are going to attend the evening one ” 

“No, my dear, you’ll go alone — I’ve grown lazy,” replied 
Marfa Timofeyevna “I’ve been letting myself go with the tea” 
She used thou when speaking to Nastasya Karpovna, though she 
treated hei as an equal — she was a Pestov after all three Pestovs 
had been in the diptych of Ivan Grozny, Marfa Timofeyevna 
would not forget that 

“I wanted to ask,” lesumed Lavretsky, “Marya Dmitrievna’s 
just been telling me about this w'hat’s his name’ — Panshm 
What kind ol gentleman is he?” 
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‘ IjOicI, \\hal a thatt<.ab<>\ that woman is' ' multeied Maria 
I’miot t'\ e\ na, I sujiixjso slu* •> haen iellin^' juu coniidealialls 
what a iino suitor she has hailed Why doesn’t she hugger- 
mugg<‘i with tlial pnesl's son oi heis, and leave other people 
alone Tlieie’s nothing in the wind \el, thank God' Yet she 
must go gossiping about it 

*‘Wh\ thank Goil'^" asked La\itlsk\ 

“Becau'e tiiat hue it How is not to m\ liking and wdi«ii is 
theie to be glad .ibout, an\wa\‘' 

‘"iou don't like him‘' ' 

“ Xo, I don t He cant c.iptnate e\ei\one Enough that 
Xastassa Ivaiposna luat s in lo\«* with ’him 
The pool widow was tilled with dismas 
“Oh, how can \uu, Malta 1 iinoteM‘\ na, haven I \ou the lea' 
ol God' she exclaimed, her lace and neck tliishmg scarlet 

‘And he knows, the rogue," broke in Maifa Timoteyevna, 
In* know-, the w'a\ to a woman's heait he s made hei a pies- 
<‘111 ot a smiir-box, vmi know A'-k her tor a pinth ol snufT, 
Fedxa, \ou 11 see what a handsome thing it is, lh<*re is a picture 
ot a hussar on hois<‘baek on the lid Now, don’t xou trv to de- 
fend join sell, inj dear” 

Nastasja Karpovna could onl\ laise hei hands in a gesture 
ot despau 

“What about Li/a^' ask<*d Luvretskv, ‘does she like him^ 
‘‘I believe she likes turn, — but there, God knows' A strange 
heart, j'oii know, is like a dark forest, the moie<'0 a guls Take 
Shurochka’s heart, lor instance, — trj- and make it out' Whj has 
slie hidden heiselt since jouve come, instead ot going out^” 
Shurochka smothered a giggle and dashed out ot the rcxim 
Lavretskv got up Irom his seat 

“Yes,” he sard slowdy, ‘ a girl’s heart is a riddle ’ 

He began to take his leave 

“Well, shall w'<‘ he seiung v<iu again soon'^’ ' asked Marfa 
Tiinotej’evrui 

“Vcrj Iikelj, auntie, it's not tai trom here, j’ou know'” 
“Oh, of course, you are going to Vasil j'evskoye You don’t 
want to live in Lavnkv, well, that’s j'our business, only mind 
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\()U i>a\ a Msil to >(>IU motoei s and \oiu ^iiandinotlu i s 

too ^\hIU‘ %<»u au* at it You \o piobabH picki'd up a lot ot cle\- 
(*i idivis ill toioij^n pai tis, and wlio iua\bo they tool 

III then giiues that \ou ha\e come to them \nd, Fedja, don t 
loiyet to lune a ser\ice sung toi Glafua PetiOMia, he/e take 
tin-, iiibie coin toi it romc, come, lake it, I want to have that 
otfiCL done I wasn t too fond ot her when she was alive but 
Ihcies no denjing she had an independent chaiactei, that inaui 
Slie was a shievvd piece, she was, and didn't ill-treat >ou Well, 
God bless vou, or I’ll be bonng jou ’ 

And Malta Timofejeviia embiaced hci nephew 
‘And Ll/a will not he mairjmg Panshm, don’t von vvoiiv, 
slu s worth a better hu'band than that’’ 

Ini not vvorrjiny in the least,’ answered Lavietskv, and 
withduw 


XVIII 

Foui houis later he was on his way home His laiantass 
lolled swiftly along the soft country road Theie had been ni 
lam foi a toitnight, a fine mist hung imlkily m the au and 
scieened the distant woods, from which came an odour ot buin- 
mg A multitude of shadowy famtlj-edged clouds ciept acioss 
the pale blue skj , a fairly stiff bree/e blew m a steady dry gust, 
without tempering the heat Resting his head on the cushion 
and with his arms folded across his chest, Lavretsky watched 
the flittmg fields spreading out like a fan before him, the willow 
bushes as they drifted past, the silly ravens and rooks looking dul- 
ly askance at the passing vehicle, the long strips of the field 
hounds overgrown with wormwood, niugw'ort and mountain ash 
and as he looked at this fresh and teeming nudity of steppe wil- 
deiness, the verdure, the long slopes, the gullies wnth their 
oak thickets, the grey little villages, the scraggy hiich trees 
the whole of this long imvisited Russian landscape he was 
stirred by emotions at once sweet and sorrowful that tugged 
softly at the heart-strings Slowly his thoughts began to rove, 
they were as dim and hazy as the shapes of the clouds which 

■j— 
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also sfomeci to be un in" o\eilicad He lecalied Ins childhooti 
lus inothei, he recalled the scene ol hei djmg hour, how he s\as 
hi ought to her, hovs she clasped his head to hei bosom, had stait 
ed leeblv to wad o\ei him, then looked at Glafiia Petiosna and 
checked herself He leculled his tathei, at first huojant, eteinalh 
discontented, sonoious-soiced, then blind, pathetic with unkempt 
giej beaid, he recalled how one day, altei having had a diop 
too much at dinner and spilling the giavv ovei his napkin, he 
had suddenlv' laughed and licguii lelating his conquests, blink- 
ing his sightless ejes and gi owing led m the face, he recalled 
Vaivaia Pavlovna and winced involuntarily, like a man does who 
sufieis a sudden twinge oi pain and shook his head Then Ins 
thoughts dwelt on Li/a 

TIeie,’ he thought, ‘is a new cu’ature just enteiing on hie 
\ line gnl I vvoiidei what will become ol hei*’ She isaltiactivi 
too K pale, fresh tace, and such a grave mouth and ev^es, 
and stiaighllorw aid innocent look Pity .she seems to he a 
bit too zealous She s mcelv built, moves so lightlv and 
her voice is soft I pailieiilailv like the way she suddenlv stops, 
listens altentivelj, unsnnilmgh, then becomes thoughtful and 
tosses back hei haii I don't think eithei that Panshui is vvoithv 
of hei What’s vviong with him, though'^ Besides wdiat .im 
I davdi earning about'’ Sin* will go tht wav all go Fd beltei take 
a nap” And Lavietskv closed his ejes 

He could not fall asleep but sank into a nodding diowsmess 
Memories of the past continued to use up slowlv and take pos- 
session of his heart, mingling and nuxuig with olhei recollec- 
tions Foi some mexplirahle leason Lavietskv* switched his 
thoughts to Robert Peel Fiench liisfoi \ to how* he would 
win a battle if he vveu* a genet al— he even seemed to heai the 
sounds ol firing, alaims and cvcmsions . IIis head slipped down, 
he opened his eves Tin* same lields, the same steppe scenes 
the run-down vho<‘s of the oiiliiinners glinted altei nalelv* through 
the curling dust, the coachman’s vellow smock w*ith red gus- 
sets billowed out with the wind “A mce homecoming, my dear 
fellow**” Lavretskv was struck with the thought He shouted 
out “Gee up, there' ’ wrapped his cloak aroimd him, snuggled 
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closer to the cushion The carnage gave a jolt Lavretsky sat 
uj) and opened his ejes wide On the hillock before him nestled 
a little \illage, a little to the nght could be seen a small decrep- 
it-looking manor house with closed shutters and an awrj little 
porch, the wide courtyard, from the very gales, was covered with 
an undergiowth of nettles, gi een and thick as hemp, a barn, built 
of oak and still stuidy, stood heie too This was Vasilyevskoye 
I’he coachman drew up at the gates, Lavretsky’s valet stood 
up on the box, and makmg as though he were about toi jump 
dowm, cried out “hey’” Theie was a hoarse muffled baiking, 
but tno thing, not even a dog came in sight, the valet took an- 
other stand toi a jump and shouted “he> again The leeble 
barking was renewed, and a moment later a man sprang up 
apparently from novvheie and came running into the courtyard, 
clad m a nankeen caftan, with a head as white as snow, he stared 
at the carnage, with his hand cupped to his ej-es, suddenly clapped 
both hands, to his thighs, began to dart hither and thither, then 
I an to open the gates The tarantass drove into the yard with a 
crunching sound as its wheels passed over the nettles and came 
to a stop before the porch The silver-haired man, apparently very 
nimble ot foot, was already standing at the bottom of the steps, his 
legs crodkedly straddled, he unfastened the front, jeiked back the 
hood and helped his master to alight, then kissed his hand 

“How do you do, my good fellow’” said Lavretsky “Your 
name’s Anton, I believe? So you are .still alive‘s” 

The old man bowed m silence and shambled off to fetch the 
keys While he was gone the coachman sat immobile with arms 
akimbo, gaping at the closed door, Lavretsky’s valet, having 
jum'ped down from his perch, stood as if rooted to the spot m 
a picturesque pose with one hand thrown over the box The old 
man brought the keys and twisting his body m needless con- 
tortions like a snake, with jutting elbowis, he unlocked the door, 
stepped aside and made another low bow 

“So here I am at home, here am I back again,” thought 
Lavretsky, entering the tmy hall, while the shutters wiere flung 
open one after another with a creak and bang, and daylight 
streamed into the deserted rooms 
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X X 


The Iitlle house lo which La\ret>ky had come and where 
G'afiia Petrovna had died two yeais ago, was built m the pre- 
ceding ccntuiy out «{ solid pme-wood, it only looked decrepit, 
but would stand lor anothei fiflj jears oi moie Lavretsky made 
a round oi all the rooms, and to the great discomfiture of 
the torpid dust-covered old flies sitting motionlesslj under the 
lintels, he had the windows opened everywhere nobody had 
opened them since the death ol G1 ifiia Petiovna Everything in 
the house had remained untouched the little shin-Iegced divans 
in the di awing room, upholstered m glossy grey damask, frayed 
and sagging, weie a vivid reminder of the days of Catherine 
the Great, here m the diavvmg loom stood the mistress’ tavouiite 
aimchair, with its high straight back, against which she 
had nevci leaned even m her old age On the mam wall there 
hung an old poiliait ol Fyodor’s great-grandfather Andrei 
Lavretsky', the sombre splenetic lace scaiccly stood out from 
the daik vvaiped background, the small scowling eyes looked 
giinily' liom under heav'v diooping eyelids, his black unpow'dered 
hair bristled above a ponderous rugged brovv From a comer 
of the trame hung a ilusty' wreath of immortelles “Glafira 
Petiovna made that wreath hersell, ’ announced Anton In the 
bedioom toweied a narrow bedstead under a striped canopy 
of some goodly' old-time material, a pile of faded pillows and 
a threadbare counterpane lay' on the bed, at the head of which 
hung a holy image depicting the Presentation of the Blessed Vir- 
gin, that same image which the old maid on her lonelv’ deathbed 
had pie'>sed tor the last time to her rhilhng lips A small dress- 
ing table of inlaid w'ood w'lth hi ass fittings and a distorted mir- 
roi in a blackened gilt frame stood by the window Adjoining the 
bedroom was the icon-room, a small chamber with bare walls 
and a massive image-case m the corner, on the floor lav a thread- 
bare wax-begrimcd rug, on this Glafira Petrovna used to kneel 
in worship Anton went out with Lavietsky’s valet to unlock 
the stable and the coach-house, m his stead there appeared an 
ancient little woman of about the same age, with a kerchief 
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lied low down o\Gr her eyebrows, her head shonk and her eyes 
framed \acuousI\ but with an expression of eagerness, — the hab- 
it of \ears of unquestioning service — and at the same time 
with a kind of re\eient regret She pressed her lips to La\relsky’s 
hand and stood silently m the doorway, waiting his commands 
He could not foi the life of him lemember her name or recollect 
c\er ha\ing seen her, hei name, it appears was Apraxia, for- 
ts \ears ago Glafua Petrovna had expelled her from the house 
into the poultry-jard, she spoke little, however — as though she 
had lo->t her senses — and could only staie at him with that cling- 
ing look of heis Besides these tw'o old creatures and three pot- 
bellied children in long smocks — Anton’s great-giandchildren, 
there dwelt on the estate a one-armed little peasant wdio was 
exempted from servitude, he w’ent about muttering like a wmod- 
cock and wms no good at anything, no more useful wms the 
decrepit hound that had greeted Lavretsky’s homecoming with 
its bark, it had lived for ten years on a heavy chain, purchased 
on Glafira Petrovna’s orders, and was barely able to move about 
and drag its burden After going over the house Lavretsky went 
into the garden, the sight of which pleased him It was all over- 
giown with weeds and burdock and gooseberry and raspberry 
bushes, but there was a fair amount of shade supplied by nu- 
merous old limes wdiich were remarkable both for size and the 
singular arrangement of their boughs, they had been planted 
too close together, and at some time or other — perhaps a hun- 
dred years ago — lhad been tiimmed At the end of the garden was 
a small clear pond fringed with slender brown rushes Tiaces 
of human life fade away quickly, Glafira Petrovna’s homestead 
had not yet g!rown desolate, but seemed sunk m that quiet slum- 
ber in which everything reposes on earth where the taint of the 
madding crowd has not touched it Fyodor Ivanich also took a 
walk through the village, the peasant women regarded him from 
the doorsteps of their huts, cupping their cheeks in their bauds, 
the men touched their forelocks from a distance, the children 
scampered away, the dogs barked indifTerently He began to 
teel hungry, but his servants and the cook were not expected 
until evening, the waggons with provisions from Lavriky had 



not jet aimed — and he was obliged to lall back on Anton The 
lattei dispatched himselt with haste to execute his master’s 
wishes he caught, killed and plucked an old hen. Apraxia 
scouied and cleaned it and rinsed it like a piece ol washing before 
putting it into the saucepan, when it was finallj done, Anton 
spread the cloth and set the table, lasing out a knife and fork, 
a tarnished thiee-lcgged ,salt-cellai and a cut-glass nai i ow-necked 
decanter with a round glass stoppei, then he infoimed his mas- 
ter in a sing-song \oicc that dinner was seived, and stood be- 
hind his chair, swathing his light fist in a napkin and difl us- 
ing a pungent, ancient soit of odoui, like the smell of a cy- 
piess tiee La\rctsk\ ate some soup and reached for the hen, 
its skm was all coveied with large pimples, a tough tendon ran 
up each leg, the meal ga\e off a fla\oui of wood and lye When 
he had finished hi.s meal Lavrelsky said he w^ould not mind a cup 
ot tea, if “I wall hung it right away,” the old man interject- 
ed, and kept his word A [iinch of tea was hunted up wrapped 
m a piece ot led papei , a small hut \eiv mettlesome and 
noisy samovar wxis iineai thed and sugar too in small soggx- 
looking fiagnients Lavretsky diank tea out of a big cup, he 
remembered this cup fiom childhood, plasing-caids weie de- 
picted on the outside, and it had been used only for MSitors — 
and now he was drinking out of it like a Msitor The servants 
airised in the evening, Lavietskv did not want to sleep in his 
aunfs bed, he had a bed put up in the dining loom After 
snuffing out the candle he sat looking about him for a long 
while, thinking sad thoughts, he experienced the teehng familiar 
to any person who has had occasion to spend the night m a 
long imtenanted place, the daikness wdiich closed m on him 
from all sides .seemed to resent the new tenant, the very wmlls 
of the house •seemed startled Finally he sighed, diew up the blan- 
ket and fell asleep Anton was up after the rest of the house- 
hold had retired; he talked m whispers for a long while with 
Apraxia, groaned m an undertone and crossed himself once or 
twice, neither had expected their master to settle at Vasilyevs- 
kove, when he had such a fine estate and well-appointed manor 
vo neai at hand it <hd not occiii to them that that place was 
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hatetiil to him, — it was too lull ot clistiesstul ineinones Having 
done whispering, Anton took a stick and struck the night-watch- 
man's hoard which had hung so long unsounded l>y the 
harn, and there m the couityaid settled himselt down to sleep, 
his white head uncos ered The May night was solt and gentle 
and the old man slumbcicd sweetly 


XX 

The ne\t day Lasretsky rose early, inteisiewed the baihiT, 
\isited the thieshing-flooi, ordered the chain to he taken off the 
house dog, who had merely given a desultory baik but did not 
detach himselt from his kennel, and returning home, became 
immersed in a s>ort of peaceful torpoi m which he lemained 
all day “Heie is where I’ve struck bottom,” he said to himself 
more than once He sat at the window without sliiring, listening, 
as It were, to the current of ipeacefiil life flowing around him, 
to the rare sounds of country quietude From somewhere undei 
the nettles came a faint ishrill note, a gnat took up the tune The 
note died awiay, but the gnat w’enit on humming, through the 
measured, persistent and plaintive buzzing of the flies came the 
loud drone of a fat bumble-bee hitting its head incessantly 
against the ceiling, outside the cock crowded, hanging hoarsely on 
the last note, a cart lutmbeied by, a gate creaked somewhere 
in the village “What d’yer say”^” sounded the raucous voice of 
a peasant w'oman “Well, dearie,” said Anton to a little two-year- 
old girl he was dandling in his aims “Fetch the Auass, ’ re- 
peated the wmman’s voice — and suddenly a dead silence ensued, 
not a lattle was heaid, not a sound, not a leaf stirred in the 
wind, the swallows wheeled noiselessly one after anotilier over 
the ground, and their silent flight saddened the heart “Here is 
where I’ve struck bottom, ’ reflected Lavretsky again “And here 
life is always, invariably placid and unhurried,” he raminal- 
ed, “Whoever comes within its circle must resign himself to 
its power, here cares are banished, and nothing preys on the 
mind, here things will go well only with him who makes the 
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steady tcnoi ol his waj like the phvui'hman liehmd Ihe furro-,vs 
of Ins plough And what power, whal Mgoni he hidden in thi>. 
sequestered stillness Here undt i the window the stmdy bur- 
dock shoots up mil ol Ihe lhi< k glasses, aliose il the lo\age 
tlnows out its su( eulent stems, nufl still liig'iei the Viigin’s bow- 
ler trails its pmk tindiils and \ond<i in the fields gleams the 
ripe r\e, and the oats aie alieaih in eai, and e\erj leal on e\eiy 
tiee and e\eiv blade oi glass on its slalk is glowing and opening 
out to its iitmosi extent Mv last \eais haic* been spent in 
losing a woman,” I.asietsks tesuined his lefleetions, “let soi- 
iliide sober m<‘, let it soothe ,and piepare me foi the leisureh 
faking up ot ms task ” \nd onee inoie he listened to the si- 
lence, without hope! Illness — anrl set eonslantls m suspense as 
though hoping lor something Ihe silence engnlled him from all 
sides, Ihe sun inosed slossds aiioss ih<‘ lianqiul blue heascns 
and the clouds drifted gently oserhead. il spemed as if thes 
knosv sshitber and ss’hs' thes* ssaui' dulling Vt this same time 
hfe elsessheip ssas seething, burrs ing and clashing on its ss'as', 
heie it slipped by noiseb'ssls, like water oser marshy grass, and 
till late m the csenmg Lasrelsks' could not tear himself away 
from the contemplation of tins receding life that glided impercep- 
tihls' by, sorrow lor Ibe das> that ha\e gone milted in his heart 
like the snow of eails spiing — and, stiange as it mas seem, neser 
had love lor his native kind sal so dtep and stiong within him 
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Within a couple of weeks Fjodor Is'anich bi ought Glafira 
Petiovna’s little house into ordei, cleared the couilsard and the 
garden, comfortable lurmlme ssas biought liom Lasrikj, wine, 
books and joiunals from town, hoises made then appearance 
m the stables, m short, Fsodoi Iv'umch piosnded himself for 
all his needs and setlled dossm to the life, one could not say 
whether of a countiy landowner or a hermit His daj^is passed 
unvariedly, but he was not boied, although he sasy nobody, he 
devoted himsdf sedulously to the afTaiis of the estate, explored 
the countryside on horseback, and did some reading He read 
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htUe, h(A\o\ei , be pieteiied listening to old Anton’s narrations 
La\it‘tsk\ would usually sit down by the window with his pine 
and a lup ot cold tia Anton would stand by the door with his 
hand> clasped behind his back and begin his i ambling stories 
c,l old tunes, those labulous da\s ol \oie when oats and i\e worn 
not sold hj the measure but m gicat sacks, at tw’o or three 
kopecks a sack when impenetrable loiests and \iigin ^-teppes 
sft etched away on all sides, fast bj the towns “And now,’ 
(omplamed the old man, who was alioadj on the light side of 
eighlv, “the\'\(. done ■'O much telling and ploughing thcies haid- 
h loom amwherc for a cairiage to pass” Anton w'ould lelate 
man\ stories about his mistress, Glafira Peliovna, too, how 
piudenl and Ihritlj she was, how a certain gentleman, a young 
neighbour, had tried to curiy favoiu in this quarter and ridden 
over often to see her, and how mj lady had even deigned to 
put on her holiday cap with dark ciimson ribbons and her 
>ellow’ gown of tru-lru-Iev’antine for him, but how she had 
later been in high dudgeon over an indiscreet enquiry on that 
gentleman’s pait as to Ihe extent of her means and had forbid- 
den him the house, and how she had summarily commanded 
that when she died eveiythmg to the last little scrap wras to go to 
Fvodor Ivanich And. indeed, Lavictsky found all bis aunt’s 
household goods intact, including the holiday cap with crimson 
ribbons and the yellow gown of tru-tru-levantme Of old papers 
and interesting documents, which Lavretsky hoped to find, there 
were none, except an old book, in which his grandfather, Pyotr 
Andreich, had inscribed, m one place “Celebration in the 
city of Saint Petersburg of the peace made with the Empire of 
Turkey by His Excellency Prince Alexander Alexandrovich Pio- 
rorovsky”, in another, a recipe for a pectoral with the remaik 
“These dii actions were given to the General’s lady, Praskovya 
Fyodorovna Saltykova by the chief priest of the Chuich of the 
Holy Trinity Fyodor Avksentyevich”, elsewhere a piece of po- 
litical news “there seems to he no more talk of the French ti- 
gers,” and beside it the following entry “The Moslcovskixje Ve- 
domosti announces the death of Senior Major Mikhail Petrovich 
Kolychev Would this be the son of Pyotr Vassilyevich Koly- 
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Lsi\i<‘lsk\ also <lisc<)\cied some old calendais and dream- 
books and the mjsteuous woik of M Ambodik, many were 
liie memoucs these loiiff-loif^otlen ]>ut tamiliar “Symbols and 
Emblems” awakened m him In Glafiia Petrovna’s diessing table 
Lavietsks found a small packet tied with black ribbon, 
'-ealed with black sealing \\a\ and thiust into the innermost 
recesses of the diaw’ei In the packet theie lav, lace to face, a 
pastel poitnnt of his father m his \outh, with soft hair hanging 
in iinglets about his hrow”, and almond-shaped languid eyes and 
paited lips, and an almost obhteiated poitiait of a pale w'oman 
in a while dress wnlh a white lose m her hand — ^his mothei 
Glafira Peliovna had never consented to having a poi trait of 
herself made ‘ I injself, clear master, Fyodor Ivanich,” Anton 
used to relate to Lu\iet-)ky, “though I weien't living at the 
time m the house, still lememhei voui great-grandfather, Andrei 
Afanasich, to he suie, I was only getting on for eighteen when 
he died Once he came across ol me in the gaiden, and I shook 
m nic‘ shoes, I can tell you, hut theie, he didn’t do nothing, just 
asked me my name and sent me* to his loom to fetch a pocket hand- 
kerchief He was a giand gentleman, indeed, — aye, and he 
would be second to none And all becau'-e he had a vvondei tul amu- 
let, did vour great-grandfather, a monk from Mount Athos gave 
it him as a piesenl, this amulet And he tells him, this monk 
did, ‘I give tht*e this gilt inv loid, toi thv' kind liospitahtv , vveai 
it and thou ma'vest fear no judgement ’ You know, dear mastei, 
what them times were like the master could do wlhatever he 
wanted, sometimes one ot the gentlelcilk would take i! into his 
head to gainsay him, Imt he would just look at him and sav 
You poor tish’ — that was his pel '^aying And he lived, 
your gieat-giandfalher, God liless him, ui a little wooden 
bouse, and as toi the goods he lelt behind him, silvei plate and 
what not, wiij all the cellars was paeked lull of 'eni^ He vv-as 
a thnfly one, he was That deciliter vou said vou liked, now that 
w^a^ his too he u'^ed to drink vodka out ot it Now take voui 
grandfather, Pyoti Andreich — he built hisself a stone house but 
he never made good, eveivljhing went lopsv-luiw and he w’as 
vvoise ort than his fathei, nevei got anv pleasiue out ot hfe. 
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squandered all his money, and didn't leave a thing to remember 
him by, not even a silv'er ^spoon’s come down Irom him — what- 
ever’s left is thanks to Glafira Petrovna’s thrift and care ” 

“Is it tiue,” Lavretsky biohein, “that thev used to call her 
old skinflint'^” , 

“Aje, but wfho used to call her that'” protested Anton in a 
tone ol displeasure. 

Once the old man made bold to ask “How is it, dear master, 
with the mistress, where would she be staying*'*” 

“I have divorced my wife,” said Lavretsky with an effoit, 
“please don’t ask about her” 

“Yes sir,” replied the old man sadly 

After a lapse of three weeks Lavietsky lode down to O — on 
horseback to visit the Kalitins, and spent the evemng with them 
Lemm w-as there, Lavretsky took a gieat liking to him Although, 
thanks to his father, (he did not play on any instrument, he 
w'as passionately fond of music, real, classical music Panshin 
was not at the Kalitins’ that evening The governor-general had 
dispatched him on some business out of town Liza played by 
herself and with great piecision, Lemm became animated, and 
waving lively, rolled up a piece of paper mto a tube and began 
using it as a baton. Marya Dmitrievna at first laughed at the 
sight, then went ofl to bed, Beethoven, she averied, was too ex- 
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citing for her ncr\cs At midnight Lavretsk\ saw Lemm off to 
his lodgings and stopped there with him till thiee o’clock m the 
morning Lemm talked a lot, his stooping figuie straightened 
up, his e\es grew wide and hiight, e\en his hair stood eiect 
above his brow It was so long since anyone had taken an inter- 
est in him. and Lavietsky was olnioiisly interested in him, 
plying him solicitously and sympathetically with questions This 
touched the old man, he ended h\ showing his visitor his mu- 
sic, playing and even singing m a lifeless voice some fragments 
from his own compositions, including the whole of Schiller’s 
ballad, Fridolin, set by him to music Lavretsky complimented 
him, made iiim repeat some of the music and, before leaving, in- 
vited him to come and stay a lew davs with him Lemm, who 
saw him out of the house, readily consented and gave him a 
hearty handshake, but, left alone m the tresti, moist air, m the 
first rays ol daybreak, he looked round him, screwed up his eyes, 
shivered, and crept hack to Ins room with a guilty air “Ich 
bin ivohl nicht Idurf (I must he out of m> senses), he muttered, 
getting into his hard short bed lie tried to feign indisposition 
wdien, a few davs later. Lav retsky drove up in his calash to fetch 
him, hut Fyodor Ivmnich went up to his room and persuaded 
lum into going What impiessed Lemm most of all, was that Lav- 
retsky had ordered a piano to be brought up from town specially 
lor him Tliey both went to the Kahtms and spent the evening 
there, but not so agreeably as on the pievaous occasion Panshin 
w'as there, he talked a great deal about his letent jouinev, and 
very amusingly mimicked and copied the country gentiy he lhad 
mot, Lavretsky laughed, but Lemm kept m his corner, wheie he 
sat scowIm.g in silence, his hucldlcd-up body making spider-like 
stii rings, and he brightened up only when Lavretsky rose to take 
his leave Ev cn in the carnage the old man w as still reticent and 
shrinking, but the soft, warm air, the balmy bree7e, the faint shad- 
ows, the smell of gra's and birch-buds, the placid radiance of 
the star-lit moonless night, the measured sound of hoofbeats and 
snorting of the horses, the vv'hole spell of the roadside, tihe enchant- 
ment of the spring and the night sank into the poor German’s 
soul, and he was first to break the silence. 
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He began talking about mu-sic, about Liza and then once more 
about music lie seemed to utter his words moie slowly when 
bespoke ot Liza Lavretsky turned the conversation on his com- 
positions, and, hah in jest, otlered to write him a libretto 

“lim, a libretto'” rejoined Lemm, “no, that’s bejond me, I 
no longer have the vivid touch, the flight of imagination that 
is necessary for an opera, my powrers aie on the wane . But 

if I were still able to do anything, — I would be contented w'lth a 
romanza, of course, I should want the words to be fitting ” 
He tell silent, and sat motionless a long w^hile wuth his eyes 
lifted to the heavens 

“For instance,” he said presently, “something of this sort 
— ‘Ye stars O ye pure stars! 

Lavretsky turned slightly towards him and looked at him. 
“Ye stars, ye pure stars,” repeatetd Lemm “Ye gaze down 
upon both the just and the unjust but only the innocent 
heart,” — or something like that — ‘can understand’ — no, not that 
— ‘can love you ’ But I am no poet — not likely! Something of 
that kind, though, -something lofty ” 

Lemm tilted his hat on the back of his head, in the dim 
twilight of the clear night his face looked paler and younger 
“ ‘And ye loo,’ ” he continued, his voice gradually sinking 
to a murmur, “ ‘Ye know who loveth, who can love, because 
ye are pure, ye alone can bring solace . ’ No, that’s not it! I’m 

no poet,” he said, “anyway, something in that style 
“I’m sorry I am not a poet,” observed Lavretsky. 

“Vam dreams'” said Lemm, and buried himself in tihe cor- 
ner of the carnage He closed his eyes, as though he were com- 
posing himself for sleep 

Some moments passed Lavretsky listened “Stars, pure 
stars, love,” whispered the old man 

“Love,” Lavretsky repeated to himself He became lost in 
thought, and his heart grew heavy. 

“That IS beautiful music you have set to Fridolin, Christ- 
opher Fyodorich,” he saad aloud, “What do you think —this 
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Fridolm, utter the Count piesented him to lias wile — that’s when 
he became hei 'lo\ei, eh‘?” 

“That’s w'hat jou think,” leplied Lemm, ‘because jou prob- 
ably have expeiienced ” — he slopped suddenly and turned 
away in confusion Lavietskv gave a lorcod Liiigh, turned aw’aj 
too and looked out at the load 

Tlie stars had giown dunmei and the skv was gi eying when 
the carnage drov'e up to the liltU* poich in Vasiljevskoye Lav- 
retsky showed his guest to iiis loom, lelurned to his studj” 
and sat down ,«it the w indow' Out in the garden the nightingale 
wms singing its last carol betoie the break ot dawn Lavretskv 
was remanded ot the nightingale that had ,sung in the garden 
at the Kahtins’, he lecalled, too, the gimtle movement of Li/a s 
eves wdien she tinned to the dark window at its first notes 
He began to think about hei and his heait was eased again, 
“Pure maul,’’ he muunuied half-aloud, ‘ piiie stais,” he added 
with a smile and ciepl awa\ to ibed 

Bui Lemm sat foi a long tune on his bed, a music book on 
Ills knees He was haunted bv a swtH.'t and wonderful melody, 
he w'as stiiied and kindled, he could feel the languor and sw'cet- 
ness of its hovenng piesence but he could not grasp it 
“Neither poet nor musician,” he muttered at length 
And his vveai> head sank heavily on the pillow 
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The next day the host and his guest drank tea in the gar- 
den under an old lime tiee 

“Maestio'” said Lavietsky bv the wav, ‘vou It havi* to vviite a 
triumphal cantata soon ” 

“What is the occasion‘d’ 

“The nuptials ot Mi Paiishm and Li/a Did you notice 
ycsteiday the attentions he paid tier'd It looks as though things 
are in a fair W'ay there ” 

“Ithat will never be'” cned Lemm 
“Why not'd” 
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ii('caiise it’s impossible Though, ' he added aftei a pause, 
I \ er\ thing’s possible lu this %\oild EspecialK with you people, 
here m Russia” 

Let us leave Russia out of it toi the time being wdial s 
wiong with this marriage*^” 

‘It's wrong, all wrong Elizaveta Mikhailosna is a iiank, 
seiious girl with noble leehngs, and he lies a di-let-tan-te, 
m short ’’ 

‘But she loves him, doesn’t she^**” 

Lemm rose to his feet 

Xo she doesn’t love him, I mean she is innocent ot heait 
and doesn’t know herself what love is Madame \on Kahtina 
tells hei that he is a fine ^oung man, and she obess Madame 
son Kahtina because she’s still a mere child, though she’s nine- 
t<‘en she pi ays in the moorning, prays in the esenmg — that’s all 
very well, but she does not lov'e him She can onlv love what 
beautiful, and he’s not beautiful, that is, his soul isn’t ” 

Lemm made this little speech fluently and with feivoiu, 
pacing to and fro with little steps before the tea table and 
lunnmg his eyes over the ground 

“My dear Maestro’” exclaimed Lavretsky suddenly “I do 
believe you’re in love with mj cousin yourself ” 

Lemm stopped short 

“Please,” he began m a shaky voice, “don’t make fun of me 
like that I’m not cra/y — I’m looking into the dark beyond, 
and not into the losy future ’ 

Lavielsky was filled wuth remorse, he asked the old man’s 
forgiveness After tea Lemm played him his cantata, and dm mg 
dinner, at Lavretsky’s own lead, began to talk again about Liza 
Lavretskv listened with attention and curiosity 

“What do vou sav, Christophei Fyodorich,” he pronounced 
at length, “eveiy thing seems to be m order heie now% the 
garden is m full bloom, — what about inviting her down here foi 
the dav wuth her mother and my old aunt, eh*? Would vou 
hke it’” 

Lemm bent his head over his plate 

“All right,” he said in a scarcely audible murmur 



"And we can do ^\llhout Paiishin''’ ’ 

‘We can,” rejoined the old man with an almost thiklhke 
smile 

Two days latei Fjodor Ivanich lode to towm to see the 
Kalitins 


XXIV 

He tound them all at home, but did not open his mmd at 
once, he wanted to discuss the raattei first with Liza An oppoi 
tunity presented itselt they weie lelt alone m the drawing lOom 
They tell into conversation, she had already grown accustomed 
to him, — indeed, she was not shy as a rule with anjone He 
listened to her, studied her tace and mentally went over Lemm . 
woids and emlorsed them It sometimes happens that two 
acc[uamtances who are not on intimate terms are suddenlj and 
momentarily drawm togethei, and the realization of this mtimacj 
immediatelv finds expre>sion m mutual glances, quiet friendly 
smiles and e\en gestures This is exactly what happtitied with 
Liuietskj and Liza "So he is like that,” was her thought, a^ 
she looked at him kindlv, “So that is what jou are like,” he too 
was thinking He w'as not greatly suipiised, therefore, when ^he 
told him, not without a slight liesitaucv, that she had long want 
ed to ease liei mind, but was afraid to offend him 

"Don’t be afraid, tell me,”» he lephed, and stopped in iroiit 
ol her 

Inza raised her limpid eyes to him 

‘ You are so good,” she began, and the thought ran through 
liei mind ‘yes, he is certamly good ’ “you will excuse me, 
I '•hould not really dare speak of it to you but how' could 
\nu why did you part wnth your wrife‘>” 

Lavietskv winced, lookwl at Liza and sat down neai her 
‘My child,” he began, “please do not touch that wound, vour 
hands are tender, but it will hurt all the same” 

‘I know,” Liza went on as though she had not heard him, 

‘ has wronged you, I do not want to justify her, but how can 
u' put asunder what God has joined?” 
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“Oui vu'ws oil that poml aie too wide apart, Eii/aveta 
MikhailoMia,” leloited Lavietbky somewhat sharply, ‘we shall 
not he able to understand each other ” 

Liya’s face paled, her Irame qiu\ered slightly, but she did 
not remain silent 

‘\ou must iorgne, ’ she murinuied gentlj, ‘ il \ou wish to 
be lorgi\en ” 

‘Forgive’’ broke in Lavietskj ‘You should hist know 
the pel son on whose behall you are speaking’ Forgive that 
woman, take hei back into my home, that empty, soulless 
ciealure’ And who told jou she wants to come back? Why, 
she IS pertectly contented with her lot Oh, what’s the use 
ot talking about it'^ Hei name ought never to pass your hpfs 
You are loo pure, you cannot even know what isort of creature 
that is ” 

“Must you abuse her‘''” said Liza with an elloit Her hands 
now visibly tienxbled “You left her yourseh, Fjodor Ivanich ” 
“But 1 am telling you,” broke out Lavretsky impatiently, 
“you don’t know what that creature is I” 

“Then why did you marry her‘>” whispered Liza, dropping 
her eyes 

Lavretsky rose quickly to his feet 

“Why did I marry I w^as young and inexperienced, I was 
taken m, infatuated by a beautiful exterior I didn’t know 
w^omen, I didn’t know anything God grant you a luckier mar- 
riage! But, believe me, you can never be sure” 

“I might be unfortunate, too,” said Liza {her voilce had a 
catch m it), “but then you must resign yourself to your fate, 

I don’t know how to say it, but unless we resign ourselves. ” 
Lavretsky clenched his hands and brought Ms foot down 
“Please don’t be angry, forgive me,” put in Liza hastily 
At that instant Marya Dmitrievna entered the room Liza 
got up to leave the room. 

“One moment,” Lavretsky suddenly ejaculated “I have a 
Iwon to ask of your mother and you — ^won’t you pay me a vis- 
it, make up a house-warming party? You know, I’ve procured 
a piano, Lemm is staying with me, the lilac is* just now in 
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blossom, sou ssill lake a hioath oi tountis air and ^jo back the 
same day — do >ou agiee*' 

Ll/a looked al hei mother, and Marya Dmitries na assumed, 
a look ol distress, but Lasretsky h(*r no time to open her 

mouth and kissed lioth lu'i hands there and then, Marya Dmit- 
ries’na, alssass susceptible to touching demonstrations and least 
expecting such courtesj lioiii “the boor,” unl>ent and gas'e 
her consent While she was considering ssliat das to fix, Las- 
letskj ssent up to Li/a an<i, still grcatlj inosed, said to hei 
m a ■whisper ‘Thanks, you’re a {ijood girl, Fm soiry. . ” A^nd 
her pale lace flushed with a happy, shy smile, her eyes smiled 
loo — she had been afraid that she had given him offence 

“Can Vladimir Xikolaich come with us’“ inquired Marya 
Dimtnesna 

“Of couise, ' leplied Lavretsks. “but w'ouldn’t it i>e better 
if it sveie just a family party‘>’’ 

“But I thought . " Marya Dmitrievna started to say 

“well, just as you like," she added 

It was decided to take Lenochka and Shurochka Marfa 
Timofey es’na declined to go 

“I’m sorry, my dear, ’ she piotcASted, “it would be too hard 
on my old bones, and I don’t suppose there is anywhere to 
sleep at youi place, I can't sleep m a strange bed Let the young 
ones romp it ” 

Lavietsky tound no more opportunity of being alone with 
Liza, but he looked at her m a way that made her feel good, 
and a little shame-faced, and sorry for him He gripped her 
hand at parting, left by herself, she became thoughtful 


XXV 

When Lavretsky got home he was met on the threshold of 
the drawing room by a tall spare man, m a bedraggled blue 
coat, with a wrinkled but animated face, dishevelled grey whisk- 
ers, a long straight nose and small inflamed eyes This was 
Mikhalevich, his old university chum. Lavretsky did not recog- 
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tiize him at liist, but embraced him warmly diiectly he learned 
his name They had not seen each other since Moscow days 
A ram of questions and evclamations followed, long-buried 
recollections were dragged out Iluiiicdly smokmg pipe attei 
pipe, sipping occasionally at his tea and gesticulating with his 
long hands, Mikhalevich related his ad\entures in Lavretsky, 
there was nothing particularly exhilarating in them, he could not 
boast of any success in his undertakings,— hut he laughed in- 
cessantly with a husky nervous laugh A month ago he had got 
a situation m the counting-house ol a rich tax farmei about 
three hundred veists from the town ol O — , and heaiing of 
Lavretsky ’s return from abroad, he had come out ot his. w'ay 
to see his old friend Mikhalevich talked as impetuously as he 
did in hi& youth, with the same old vehemence and ardour 
Lavretsky started to mention his own circumstances, but Mikha- 
levich interrupted him, muttering hastily*^ “I have heard, old 
chap, I have heard, — ^who could have imagined it^” and forth- 
with switched the talk onto general topics 

“I must be moving on tomorrow, my dear fellow,” he said, 
“today, however, with your permission, we will stay up late I 
am keen to know how you have turned out, what your opinions 
are, your convictions, what you have become, what life has 
taught you‘^” (Mikhalevich still used the phraseology of the 
thirties ) “As for me, I have changed a good bit, old chap the 
waves of life have swept over my breast — who was it said that"!* — 
though in essentials I haven’t changed at all, I still believe in 
the good and the true, but I do not merely believ'e — I have the 
faith, aye, the faith. Listen, you know I dabble in poetry; my 
verses are not poetic, but they’re true I’ll read you my last 
poem, I’ve expressed therein my heartfelt convictions Listen” 
Mikhalevich started to read his poem, it was fairly long and 
ended with the following lines 

My heart to new feelings is wholly yielded. 

Like a child at heart have I grown 

And all that I worshipped I have burnt. 

And all I have burnt I now worship 
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Mikhalevich was almost on the verge ol tears as he uttered 
the two last lines, a slight twitch — a sign of deep emotion — 
ciossed his wide mouth, his plain face lit up Lavretsky sat 
listening and listening — and a spirit of defiance stirred within 
him he was exasperated by this cut-and-dned ever-simmering 
enthusiasm of the Moscow student A quarter of an hour had 
not elapsed before an argument sprang up between them, one 
of those interminable arguments of which only Russian people 
are capable. Straightway, after many j ears’ absence spent iii 
two different worlds, with a vague understanding of tfheir 
own, let alone other people’s ideas, splitting hairs and ban- 
dying words, they fell into an argument on the most abstract 
subjects, and argued as though it were a matter of life and 
death to them both, they shouted and vociferated with such 
fervour that everybody in the house w'as startled, and poor 
Lemm, who since Mikhalevich’s arrival had locked himself up 
in his room, was bewildered and began even to feel vaguely 
alarmed. 

“Then what are you after that? Disillusioned?” shouted 
Mikhalevich past midnight 

“Do I look like a disillusioned man*^” retorted Lavretsky, 
“they are always pale and sickly — would you hke me to lift you 
up with one hand?” 

“Well, if you are not a disillusioned man, you are a scepteek, 
which IS worse (Mikhalevich’s accent savoured of his native 
Malorossia) . What do you mean by being a sceptic‘i> Luck has 
gone against you — admitted, you’re not to blame — you were bom 
with a passionate, loving soul and you were forcibly estranged 
from women, naturally the first woman jou came across 
fooled you.” 

“She fooled you too,” observed Lavretsky moodily 

“Granted, granted, I happened to be the instrument of 
fate — dash it, that’s twaddle — there’s no fate here, an old habit 
of loose definition But what does it prove?” 

“It proves that I have been crippled in childhood 

“Well, get yourself straight! — you’re a man, aren’t you? 
Surely, you don’t need to go borrowmg stamina! However it 
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IS, you can’t reduce a particular case, so to speak, to a general 
law, an immutable rule ” 

“What’s rule got to do with it"?’’ broke in Lavietskj^ “I 
don’t admit ” 

“No, it’s youi rule, your rule ” threw in Mikhalevich m 
bis turn 

“You’re an egoist, that’s what you are*” he was bawling an 
hour latei, “you were after self-pleasui e, you sought happiness 
in life, you wanted to live for yourself . - ” 

“What the diokens is self-pleasure‘s” 

“And you’ve been let down all round, everything has come 
toppling down ” 

“What IS self-pleasure, I ask you*^” 

“And it had to topple down Because you sought a foothold 
where there wasn’t any, because you built your house on 
shifting sands.. 

“Make yourself clear, don’t spepk in similes, because I 
can’t understand yom” 

t6 


"Because -all lauf,'h it \ou like — because you ha\e no 

faith, no waimness ot heart, jou’ic nothing but mind, just 
paltiy mind \ouie simph an abject, antiquated Voltairean — 
that's \%hat you aie” 

“What, I— a Vol tail can 

‘ Yes, like join lather was, and you don’t even -suspect 

It ” 

“All I can say then is that you’ie a lanalic'” cued Lawets-ky 
“Alas!” replied Miklialevich ruefully, “I have not yet, 
untoi tunately, earned that loltv designation ” 

“I know now what to call >ou,’’ shouted Mikhalesich at past 
two m the morning — “you're neither sceptic, nor disillusioned, 
nor a Voltairean — you’re a sluggard, yes, that’s what you are 
— a downnght sluggard, a so^ihisticated sluggard Unsophis- 
ticated sluggaids kick their heels for nothing to do, because 
they’re not capable of doing am thing, they can’t even think, 
but you’re a thinking person — and jou let the grass grow un- 
der your teet, %ou could be up and about — but you aren’t; you 
|ust lie around with a lull belly and saj that's how it should 
be, because wbalevc'i men do is all s'luff and nonsense, leading 
nowbeie '' 

“Wlieie did sou get Ihe idea that I m King about*^’ protested 
T avietsky “what makers %ou think I base such ideas*’’’ 

“Besides, all you iellows. the whole of sour trilie,” went on 
Mikhalevich, nothing daunted, “aie just well-read sluggaids 
A^ou know the German's weak spot, you know’ w'hat ails the 
English and the French, — ^and that pitiful learning of yours is 
used as a mainstay to j'uslif\ your shameful sloth, your vile in- 
dolence Some ol >ou even exult in the fact that they lie around, 
like W’lse fellow doing nothing, while those other tools are 
kicking up a dust Yes sir* There are some line gentlemen 
among us — I’m not hinting at \oii, mind you — w’ho spend all 
their lives -sunk in a stupor of lioredom, get used to it, slick in 
It like . like a mushroom in white sauce,” blurted out Mikha- 
levich, laughing athisow’n simile “Oh, that stupor of boredom — 
it will be the death of us Russians! The odious sluggard is for 
iwer mfiking up his mind to get to work 



"What are you scolding for’’ * — it was La\retsky’s turn to 
yell “It’s all veiy well to rant about working doing things . 
Tell me better what to do instead of scolding, Demosthenes of 
Poltava!” 

“Is that all jou w^anl*? I can’t tell jou that, sir, every man 
must know that himself,” retorted Demosthenes sarcastically 
“A landowner' A nobleman, it jou please' And he doesn’t know' 
what to do! You have no faith, or else you would know, where 
there’s no faith there’s no revelation ” 

“Give me at least time to rest, confound it, let me look 
around,” pleaded Lavretsky 

“Not a minute’s rest, not a second!” retorted Mikhalevich 
with an imperious gesture “Not a single second' Death waits 
for no man, and life should not wait ” 

“And what a time, what a place for men to be taking it into 
their heads to become sluggards'” he cried at four in flie morn- 
ing in a voice now slightly hoarse from shouting, “Here! Now' 
In Russia! When every individual has a duty to perform, a grave 
responsibility to carry in the face of God, the nation and his own 
self We are sleeping w'hile time is slipping by; we are sleep- 
ing 

“Let me tell you,” observed Lavretsky, “that we aie certainly 
not sleeping now, but rather pi eventing others from sleeping 
We’re screeching like a couple of cocks Hark, can that be a 
third one crowing'^” 

This sally brought a chuckle fiom Mikhalevich and quietened 
him down “Well, till tomorrow,” he said with a smile and put 
his pipe away 

“Till tomoirow,” repeated Lavretsky But the fnends chatted 
on for more than an hour However their voices were no long- 
er raised, their talk w'as subdued and sad and its burden was 
tender. 

Mikhalevich went away the next day, despite all Lavretsky’s 
efforts to detain him Fyodor Ivanich could not persuade him 
to remain, but they had talked to their heart’s content Mikhale- 
vich, it appeared, had not a penny to bless himself with Lavretsky 
had noticed with regret the previous evening the obvious 
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signs and hal)its nf long-slanding poverty, his tioots were down 
at heel, a hiilton w as missing off the hack ot his coat, his hands 
were unused to gloves, there was fluff m his hair; on his ar- 
iival it had not even occuned to him to ask whether he might 
have awash, and at supixa he ale voiacioiislv^ tearing the meat 
with his hands and crunching the hones with his strong black 
teeth It transpired also that the civil scrvic(‘ had not hi ought 
him anything, that all his hopes weic' now centred on his pres- 
ent employei who had taken him inerelv to have “an educated 
man” about the office Xolvvilhslandmg, Mikhalevich was not 
disconcerted and lived the evnic, idealist and poet that he w'as, 
sincerely solicitous and anvinus ovei the destinies of man and 
his own vocation, and giving verv little thought to keeping his 
own head above water Mikhalevich was not mairied, but had 
fallen in love times hevond numbt‘r and had written poems to 
all the objects of his passion, one pnrticularlv iioniicd rhapso- 
dy was dedicated to a mvsfenous ‘ Polish Ladv with dark tres- 
ses True, theie wore rumours that this Polish lady was a 

common .Tewos*-, familiar to a good manv cavaliw officers but. 
eome to think of it, even that does not count 

Mikhalevich did not get on with T^ernm his tuihulent talk 
and hruscpje manners alaimed the German, who was not used 
to such ways One poor beggar is quick to espy another from 
a distance, but m old age thev' seldom hc’ccnu' friends — and 
that IS hardly surprising thev' have nothing to share in com- 
mon, not even hopes 

Before leaving, Mikhalevich had another long chat vvithLav- 
retsky, prophesied his rum unless he came to his senses, begged 
him to turn his serious altentron to the welfare of hrs peasants, 
set himself irp as an example, claiming that he had purged him- 
self m the inferno of suffering, and in the same breath repeated 
several times that he was a haf>pv man, and compared himself 
to the birds of the an and the lilv of the valley 
“A bladk lilv, anyway,” observed Lavretskv. 

“Come, my dear fellow, don’t he a snob,” retorted Mikhale- 
vich; “you’d better thank God that vou too have honest plebeian 
Mood flowing m vour veins I see that wrhat vou need now 



ts sfmi** pure hta\cnl} cieatuie Ju drag 30U out oi >our 

‘•Tlianks, old chap,” ohsor\ed La\retsk5, “I’ve about had 
fiioiigh of these hea\enH creatuies” 

‘Shut up, \ou ci/jieec'” cued Mikhalevich 
‘(bnic,” Lasietsky corrected him 
“Piecisely ci/neet,” repeated Mikhalevich unabashed 
He was still talking even when he had taken his seat m the 
l.iiantass, whilhei they had brought out his flat, j’ellow, surpris- 
ingly light portmanteau, muffled m a Spanish-looking cloak 
with a rusty brown collar and a glasp m the shape of two lion's 
paw s, he continued expounding his views on the destiny of Rus- 
sia, and waved his sxvarthy^ hand m the air as though scattering 
the seeds of future weal Tlie horses finally started off . “Re- 
memher my three last words,” he cried, thrusting his body out 
ot the carriage and balancing it “religion, progress, Imniani- 
ix ’ Good-bye’” His head, with the cap pulled down over his 
eves, disappeared Lasnetsky w’’as left standing alone on the steps, 
and he gazed intently down the load until the tarantass was no 
longer in sight “I believe he js right,” he thought .is he went 
back into the house, “I believe I am a sluggard ” Much of 
what Mikhalevich had said had sunk irresistibly into his heart, 
though he had argued and disagreed with him It a man be good 
none can resist him 

> 

XXVI 

Two days later Marya Dmitrievna came down to Vasilvev- 
skoye as she had promised, with all the young folk The little 
girls ran straightway into the garden, while Marya Dmitrievna 
languidly paced the rooms and languidly admired everydhmg 
Her call on Lavretsky .she considered a token of great condescen- 
sion on her part, almost a deed of chanty She smiled graciously 
when Anton and Apraxia kissed her hand m the time-old way 
of manonal servants, and asked for some tea m a listless drawl- 
ing voice To the deep chagrin of Anton, who had put on while 
knitted gloves for the occasion, the lady visitor was served 
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nfea Lavir^tsky’?’ valet w ho, according to Anlou, had no 

notion oi me ptopi'ieiies out Anton had his own back at dinner- 
time he took up his stand resolutely behind Marya Dmitrievna’s 
chau and did not sui render Ins post to anybody The uncom- 
mon sight of visitors at Vasilyevskoye delighted and flustered 
the old man it did his heart good to see what fine gentlefolk 
his master 'ho'bnobbed with Nor was he the only one to be m a 
state of excitement that daj Lemm too was m a fluny He was 
arrayed in shortish snuff-coloured dock-tailed coat, had drawn 
his neckerchief taut round his neck and incessantly cleared his 
throat and made way for people with an air of extreme atf abil- 
ity Lavretsky noted with pleasure that the feeling of intimacy 
that had sprung up between himself and Liza still continued she 
held out her hand to him in a friendly way the moment she 
came in After dinner Lemm drew out of his coat-tail pocket, 
where he had been tumbling all the time, a small roll ol music, 
and tightening hia lips he placed it silently on the piano It was 
a romanza he had composted the previous evening to some old- 
lashioned Geiman woids containing an allusion to the stars Liza 
sat down tortliwith to the piano and began plaving it Alas’ 
the music tinned out to he imohed and distressingly lalKuious, 
the composer had obviously slinen to express someihing dt^^p 
and impassioned, hut had faded the stiiving was there but noth- 
ing else Both Lasretskv' and Li/a fell it, and Lemm peiceivcd 
it — for without a woid he put the music back into his 
pocket, and at Liza’s suggestion to play' it again, he meiely 
shook his head, said meamnglv “That’s that*” — ^liunched his 
shoulders, shrank into himself and moved awav 

Towards evening the whole company went out fishing The 
pond at the bottom of the garden was full of carp and ground- 
lings Marva Dmitrievna was placed in an ai mchair beside the 
edge, m the shade, a rug was spread lor hei feel, and she was 
given the best line, Anton, as an old practised angler, put him- 
self at her disposal He fussed over the line, baited the hook, 
slapped the worm, spat on it and even threw in the line with 
a graceful curve of the body Speaking of him that day to 
I^avretskv in her Jioardmg-school French, Marva Pmitnevna 



said “// n'q n mmntcnant (h' ces t/t'ns comnu^ ca comme 

(mfrefon'^ Lemm with the two little girls went turther down 
to a spot near the dam Lairelsky disposed himselt next to 
Ll/a The fish weie nibbling incessantly, the raip flashed gold 
and sihei m the an as the lines heie and there %veie drawn m, 
the Iillle girls emitted ceaseless cries ot delight, e\en Marja Dmi- 
trioina uttered a delicate little shiiek on two occasions Leait 
ol all did La\relsky and Li/a hook in, this was probably be- 
cause they were pajing less attention to the fishing than the 
others, and allow’ed their floats to come up to the lery bank 
Tiie high reddish leeds swashed softly round them, the still wha- 
ler shimmered softly, and soft were the \oices m which they spoke 
la/a stood on a small lafl, Lavretsky sat on the bent trunk 
of a willow' tree, Li/a wore a while diess girdled with a white 
sash, her straw hat dangled m one hand, the other was en- 
gaged holding up the taut-bent fishing ro'd Lavretsky gared at 
her clear-cut, somew'hat severe profile, at her hair drawn back 
behind the ears, at her tender cheeks kissed by the sun like those 
of a dhild, and thought “O, how sweet art thou, standing 
bv mv pond'” Liza stood with her face turned away, gazing 
at the w'ater with ejes that looked as if they were screwed 
up or smiling The lime tiee neaiby cast its shadow upon 
them ( 

“Do you know,” began Lavietsky, “I have been thinking a 
lot about the last talk w’e had, and have come to the conclusion 
that you ai e exceedingly good ” 

“Oh, I didn’t want to give you the impression ” Liza stalled 
to say, and was overcome with embarrassment 

“You are good,” repealed Lavretsky “I’m a crude sort of 
fellow, but I can imagine e\eiyone being fond of you Take 
Lemm for instance, he’s simply m love with you ” 

Ll/a not so much knitted as twitched her brows, she always 
did that w'hen she heard anything disagreeable 

“I felt very sorry for him today,” Lavretsky hastened to 
put in, “with his unfortunate romanza To be young and inapt 
IS tolerable, but to be old and incapable is a very sad thing 
Th(* worst of it IS that you don’t realize your powers are failing. 
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It IS very hard on the old man Look out, it’s biting . I 
hear,” added Lavretsky after a pause, “that Vladmnr Nikolaich 
has composed a very nice song ” 

“Yes,” answered Liza, “it’s a trifle, but not bad ” 

“Wliat IS your opinion,” asked Lavretsky, “is he a good 
musician?” 

“I think he has a great gift for music, but so tar he hasn’t 
taken it up seriously ” 

“Well, and as a man, would you call him good’'” 

Liza laughed and cast a swift glance at Fyodoi Ivanich 
“W^hat an odd thing to ask!” ,she cried, pulling in her line 
and throwing it out again. 

“Why odd*? I ask vou about him as one who has just arrived 
m these parts, as a relation ” 

“A relation''” 

“Yes I happen to be an uncle of yours, I believe^” 
“Vladimn Nikolaich has a kind heart,” said Liza; “he is clev 
ei , maman likes him very much ” 

“Do you like him''” 

“lie IS a nice man, why shouldn’t I like him'’” 

“Ah'” murmured Lavretsky and fell silent \ look of mingled 
sorrow and scorn flashed across his counlenance His intent gaze 
disconcerted Li/a, but .«he went on smiling “Well, God grant 
they be happy'” he muttered presently, as though to himself, and 
turned his head aside. 

Liza blushed 

“You are mistaken, Fyodoi Ivanich,” she said, “you shouldn’t 
think But don’t you like Vladimir Nikolaich''” she asked sud- 
denly 

“No, I don’t” 

“Why?” 

“I believe it’s precisely a heart he hasn’t got ” 

The smile left Liza’s face 

“You are in the habit of judging people harshly,” she said 
after a lengthy pause. 

“I don’t think so What right have I to judge people harshly, 
when I need indulgence myself? Or have you forgotten fhat I 
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am a laugliuig stock Ah yes/ he added, "did you keep your 
promise”’” 

“What promise’” 

“Did jou say a prajer tor me’’ 

“Yes, I did, and I say a prayer toi you e\eiy day But do 
not make light of it please ’ 

Lu\rehky began to assuie Li/a that the idea ot doing so 
was tai trom his mind, and that he had the deepest respect foi 
other people’s convictions, then he discoursed upon religion, its 
place m human hisloiy, the significance of Chnstiamty . 

“One needs to be a Chiislian,” began Li/a, not without a slight 
effoi t, “not m order to perceive the divine and the earthly, 
but because every man must die” 

Lavretsky looked up at Liza in surprise and met her 
gaze 

“What is that word you have just said!” 

“That wmrd is not mine,” she replied 

“Not yours But what made you speak of death’” 

“I don’t know I often thmk of it.” 

“Often?” 

“Yes.” 

“One wouldn’t believe it, looking at you now you have such 
a bright, happy face, you are smiling .” 

“Yes, I feel very happy now,” Liza answered artlessly 

Lavretsky telt an urge to seize both her hands and give them 
a hard squeeze . . 

“Liza, Liza,” cried Mary a Dmitrievna, “come here Look at 
the carp I’ve caught!” 

“I’m commg, maman,” replied Liza and went up to her, 
leaving Lavretsky sitting on the willow “I talk to her as though 
I had not lived my life already,” he mused Before going, 
Liza had hung her 'hat on a twig, Lavretsky gazed at the hat, at 
its long, slightly crumpled ribbons, with a strange almost 
affectionate emotion. Liza soon came back and took her place 
on the raft 

“Why do you thmk Vladimir Nikolaich has no heart?” she 
asked after several moments. 
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‘l\e told jou that 1 maj bf* mistaken, lime will show, how- 
ever ” 

Liza became lost m thought Lavielskj started to talk about 
his life m Vasilyev skoj e, al)Oul Mikhalevich, Anton, he telt a 
need to talk to Li/a, to tell hei everything that w'as passing in 
his heart, she was such a chaimuig, attentive listenei, her laic 
H-marks and ctbservations seemed to him so simple and wise 
lie told hei so 

Ll/a was astonished 

“Really'^” she said “And I was alwavs under the impres- 
sion that, like my maul Kastva, I had no words of mg own 
She once told hei fiance — ‘vou must find it dull with me, you 
alwavs talk so nicely to me and I have no words ot my 
own. ’ ” 

“And th.ank God tor it’’ thought Lavretskv 


XX\II 

Meanwhile evemiig was drawing in, and Mai>a Dmitrievna 
declared it was time to go home The little giils had to he 
diagged away from the fish-pond and weie got leady Lavretsky 
announced he would see the guests haltvvaj down the load, 
and ordered his hoi se to be saddled As he v\ as handing Marya 
Dmitrievna info the carnage, he suddenly lemembered Lemm,but 
the old man was nowhere to he found He had disappeared as 
soon as the fishing was over Anton, with a vigour lemarkable 
in one of his years, slammed the cainage doors and shouted 
sternly, “Off you go, coachman’’’ The carnage started off The 
back seats were occupied hy Marya Dmitiicvna and Liza, while 
the little girls and the maid sat in the front It was a warm still 
evening and the windows on both sides were lowered Lavretsky 
trotted abreast of the carnage on Liza’s side, his hand resting 
on the door — he had dropped the reins on the neck ot his smooth- 
ly pacing horse — and now and then exchanged a few words 
with the young girl The glow of sunset had faded, night had 
fallen, but the air seemed to have grown warmer Marya Dmi- 
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trie\na soon began lo doze, the hltle guls and their maid too 
tell asleep The carnage rolled along swilth and smoothly, 
Liza leaned forward, the using moon lighted up her face, the 
fragrant night breeze fanned her eyes and cheeks She felt hap- 
py Her hand rested on the carnage door next to Lavretsky’s 
And he was happy too, carried swiftly along in the still vrarmth 
ot the night, never taking his eyes off the sweet young face, listen- 
ing to the young voice whispering melodiously good and simple 
things, he rode half the way before he was aware of it 
Not wishing to wake Maija Dmitrievna, he gave Liza’s hand a 
light squeeze and said “We’re friends now, aren’t w^e?” She 
nodded, he brought his Ihorse to a stop The carnage rolled away, 
swaying and bobbing up and down, Lavretsky turned homeward 
at a walking pace The loveliness of the summer night entered 
his soul, eveiy thing around him seemed so suddenly strange, 
and yet so long and so sweetly familiar, a deep peace rested 
over everything far and near — and one could see far, although 
the eye could not fathom much of what it saw, the very peace 
seemed to be alive with the sipnng-tide of youth Lav- 
retsky’s horse stepped out, swaying gently from side to side, its 
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long dark shadow moved along iK'suie il, theie was .somethmg 
strangely tascinaling in the trnnp ol its hoots, something elat- 
mg and alluring in the imging ci> ot the (piails The stais weie 
lost in a luminous lui/e, a tresceul moon shone with a hard ra- 
diance its heam^ shed a blue lustre iicioss the skies and fell in 
patches ot pearls gold on the filmy clouds drifting by, thecii^p 
night an drew a lilm ot moistuie to the eye, spiead softly thiough- 
out the hnibs and flowed Ireely into the lungs Lavretskv diatik 
it all in -with delight, and he rejoiced in this delight “We still 
have a shot in the locker,” he thought, ‘ we’ll s.how thtmi . ” 

lie did not say who or what . Then he tell to musing about 
Liza, thinking that she could hardly be m love with Panslim, 
that if he had met hei under other circumstances — God knows 
what might have happened, that he agreed with Lemm, though 
she had no w’ords “ot her own ” In any case, that was not true 
— ^she did have words ot her own “Do not make light ot it” 
— came back to Lavretsky’s mind He rode on a long while with 
his head bent low, then drawing himself up he slowly pro- 
nounced 

And all that I worshipped 1 have burnt. 

And all I have burnt I now worship 

and whipping up ins horse he galloped all the way home 
Dismounting, he look a last look round with an mvoluntarj 
smile ot gratitude Night — kindly, silent night, lay over the 
hillsides and valleys, trom afar, out of its perfumed depths — 
one could not say whether it was from heaven or earth — ^there 
stole a soft and gentle warmth Lavretsky sent Liza a last 
silent greeting and ran up the steps 

The nevt day passed rather tediously The morning started 
with a diizzle. Lemm wore a scowl and his lips compressed 
ever more tightly, as though he had taken an oath never to open 
them On his way to bed Lavretskj took with him a batch of 
French periodicals, which had lam on his table unopened for 
more than two weeks He casually broke open the wrappings and 
ran his eye down the columns of the nowrspapers, in which there 
was nothing new He w’as on the point of putting them aside 



whon h(* siukleuly leapt d oul of bed as it he had been stung 
In an arlicle m one ol tin* newspapers our old acquaintance, 
Monsieui Jules, imparted to his readeis “sad news” the charm- 
ing, taK'inating Muscotile Ladv, he wiote, one of the queens 
fii iashion, who adorned Parisian salons, Madame de Lav- 
retzki had tlied almost suddenly, and the tidings thereof — alack, 
too true — had just reached his, M Jules’ eais He was — he went 
on — a Iriend ot the decea‘>ed, one might say 

Lavretsky dressed and w^ent out into the garden, morning 
found him still pacing up and down the same path 


XW.li 

The next morning, ovei their tea, Lemm asked Lavretsky to 
let him have the horses to go back to town “It’s time 1 
started work, that is, my lessons,’ said the old man, “I’m 
merely wasting my time heie” LaMelskj did not reply at once, 
he appeared abstracted “AH right,” he said at length “I’ll 
go with jou myselt ” Unaided by the servants, gmnlmg and 
irate, Lemm packed his small suitcase, and tore up and burnt 
some sheets ot music paper The hoises were harnessed As 
he came out of his room Lavretsky slipped yesterday’s newspa- 
per into his pocket Lemm and Lavretsky spoke very little all 
the way, each was preoccupied with his own thoughts and glad 
the other did not disturb him They parted lather coolly, too, 
which is often the case, by the way, among friends m Russia 
Lavretsky drove the old man to his little house, the latter 
got out, took his suitcase, and without ofTeiing his friend his 
hand (he held his luggage m both hands against his chest), 
without even looking at him, said m Russian* “Goiod-bye!” 
“Good-bye,” repeated Lavretsky, and told the coachman to take 
him to his rooms He had taken rooms in town m case of 
need After writing some letters and partaking of a hasty meal, 
Lavretsky went to the Kalihns In the drawing room he 
found only Panshm, who told him that Marya Dmitrievna would 
soon be coming out . and forthwith entered into conversatiXHX 
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with him with the most engaging cordiality. Until that day 
Panshin had treated La\ietsky condescendingly, if not patroniz- 
ingly, but Liza, in relatmg to Panshin her msiI to Lavretsky, 
had spoken of him as an excellent and intelligent man, 
that was enough he had to win over that “excellent” man 
Panshin launched out with compliments, describing how de- 
lighted Marya Dmitrievna’s entire famil\ was wuth Vasilyevskoye, 
and then, as was his wont, passed glibly to his own person, 
began to talk about his pursuits, expounded his views on life, 
the world and government service, passed a few utterances on 
the future ol Russia, opining that the provincial governors should 
be kept well in hand, made some bantering remarks at his own 
expense, adding that, by the way, he had been intrusted in St 
Petersburg wnth the task de populariser Videe du cadmtre He 
spoke at great length, solving all difficulties with nonchalant 
self-assurance, juggling with weighty administrative and political 
problems as if they weie so many balls 

Expressions such as “That’s what I would do if I were the 
government”, “you, as a man of intelligence, will readily agree 
with me,” were for ever on his tongue Lavretsky listened coldly 
to Panshm’s grandiloquence* he did not like this handsome, 
clever, debonair young man with his illuminating smile, suave 
voice and prying eyes Panshin, who was quick of apprehen- 
sion, soon guessed that his interlocutor was not denving any 
particular pleasure from his discourse, and slipped out on. 
some plausible excuse, deciding in his own mind that Lavretsky 
might be an excellent man, but he was cross-grained, ciign, and 
en somme rather ridiculous Marya Dmitrievna made her appear- 
ance attended by Gedeonovsky, then Marfa Timofeyevna and 
Liza came in, followed later on by the rest of the household, 
later arrived the music-loving Madame Belemtsyna, a slight little 
lady with a childishly pretty tired-looking face, wearing a rus- 
tling black gown and heavy gold bracelets and with a gaudy 
fan in her hand; there was her husband too, a chubby florid 
man with big feet and hands, pale eyelashes and a set smile on 
his thick lips, his wife never spoke to him in public, but at 
home, in tender moods, called him her little piggy; Panshm re- 
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turned, the rooms were full of people and noise. Such a crowd 
was not to Lavretsk;>’s taste, he was especially iintated by 
Bcleiutsyna who kept starmg at him through her lorgnette He 
would have gone away at once if not tor Liza he w'anted to 
sa\ a word to her in private, but for a longtime could not find 
an opportune moment, and had to content himself wuth fol- 
lowing her in secret delight wnlh hils eyes, never had her face 
looked sweeter and more noble to him She showed up to ad- 
vantage beside Belenitsyna The latter w’as constantly wriggling 
in her chair, shrugging her narrow little shoulders, simpering 
demurely, now narrowing her eyes and then suddenly dilating 
them Liza sat still, she looked people squarely in the face and 
did not laugh at all. The hostess sat down to a game of cards 
with Marfa Timofeyevna, Belenitsyna and Gedeonov’sky, who 
played a lingering game, continuously made blunders, blinked 
his eyes and mopped his face with a handkerchief Panshin 
wore a melancholy look, expressed himself drily, m gloomy tones 
pregnant with meaning — for all the world like a thwarted 
genius — ^but despite the entreaties of Madame Belenitsyna who 
flirted with him outrageously, he refused to sing his song he 
felt constrained by Lavretskv’s pre'sence. Fyodor Ivamch spoke 
little too, the odd look on his face struck Liza as soon as she 
saw him she had a feeling that he had somethinu to tell her, 
but was afraid to ask him, she knew not why At last, as she 
was going into the next room to pour out tea she invoiluntarily 
turned her head m his direction He immediately followed 
her out 

“What is the matter with youi‘>” she said, setting the teapot 
on the samovar 

“Why, have you noticed anything?” he asked 

“You are not the same today you usually are” 

Lavretsky bent over the table 

“I have been wanting,” he said, “to tell you a piece of new«, 
but it’s impossible now However, you can read the paragraph 
marked off here in this article,” he added, handing her the 
newspaper he had brought with him. “Please keep this a secret; 
I will come tomorrow mormng” 
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Liza was nij sillied Panshm appeared m tlie doorway 
She tucked Ihe newsp.ipei into Iier pocket 

“Ha\e \ou lead Oheimann, EIi/a\t‘la Mikhailovna*''” Panshm 
enciinn d in a pt*nsi\e voice 

Ll/a inuiimiieit somettiiiif» and went upstair.^ Lavretsky 
leliuned to the di aw niff loom and went up to the card table 
Marla limotejevna, flushed with annovance, her cap-strings 
flutteiing loose, complained to him ol hei partner, Gedeonovsky, 
who, she said, was good lor nothing. 

“Plijing caids, 5 on see,’’ she said, ‘is not .so simple as tale- 
beai mg ” , 

The delinquent continued to hhnk and wipe his face. Liza 
came in and sat down in a coinei, I.aviefskv' looked at her and 
she lookeil at him — and both Jelt almost aw'c-struck He read 
perplevitv' and a kind ot secret lepioach m her face He could 
not speak to her, howevei ninth he wanted to, to remain with 
her in the same loom as a meie guest among other guests was 
too painful he decided to go awav' As he look leave of her he 
managed to repeat that he would come tomorrow, and added 
that he trusted in her friendship 

“Come,” she answeicd with the same look of perplexity on 
her face 

Panshm livened up when Lavretskv had gone, he stalled 
to gi'G Gedeonovsky advice, paid iiomcal attention to Ma- 
dame Belenitsynu and finally -sang his song But with Liza 
he still spoke and looked as hefoie~-nieaninglj and a hltle 
sadly 

Again I^avrelskv did not sleep all night, he was not sad, 
neither was he distuibcd, he was all quiescent, hut he could not 
sleep He did not even lecal’l mcmoric‘s ot the past, he simply 
gazed into what had been bis life. Ins heart heat heavily and 
measuredly, the hours slipped hy, hut he did not think of sleep 
At times the thought flashed thiough his mind “It isn’t true, 
it’s all nonsense” — .and then he w’ould slop, bow his head, and 
again begin to review his life 
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XXIX 


Mar\a Dmiliunna was none too cordial \slien Lavretsky 
called the nevt niomiiif' “Upon mj woid, he's made a habit of 
tonnnii’’ she th<juf,hl Slie did not caie much foi him as it was, 
and Pansliin, undei whose innuence she was, had \eij insidious- 
ly diopped a poriunctoiy woid in his piaise the night before 
As she did not considei him a guest, and did not think it iieces- 
saiy to enleitam a i elation, almost one of the family, it came 
about that in less than half an hour he wms w-alking with 
Ll/a in an avenue m the giounds Lenochka and Shuiochka 
weie lunning about willun a lew’ paces of them m the llow’er 
garden. 

Ll/a was calm as usual, hut more than iisuarij pale She 
look out of hei pocket the sheet ot newspapci folded up small 
and handed it to Lavretsky 

“It IS feriihle' ’ she said 

Lavretsky did not reply 

“But perhaps it isn’t true after all,” added Liza 

“That is W’hy I asked you not to mention it to anyone ” 

Liza walked on a little 

“Tell me,” she began, “aren’t you distressed*? Not at all?” 

“I don’t know myself what I feel,” said Lavretsky 

“But you loved hei before, didn’t jou*?” 

“Yes 

“'Yeiy much*?” 

“Yes ” 

“And you are not distiessed at her death?” 

“She died for me before this ” 

“What you say is sinful Don’t be angry with me You 
call me your friend — a fiiend may say everything I really feel 
awrful about it I didn’t like the look you had on your 
face yesterday Do 'you remember complaining against her 

the other day? — and she per'haps was dead at the time It is 
dreadful It is as though a punishment had been visited on 
you.” 
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Lavretsky smiled bitterly. 

“Do you think so‘> At any rate I am free now ” 

Liza shuddered. 

“Please, do not talk like that Of what use is your freedom 
to you*^ You should not be thinking of that now, but of forgive- 
ness . . 

“I forgave her long ago,” broke in Lavretsky with a depre- 
catory wave of the hand. 

“No, not that,” replied Liza fliushing “You misunderstand 
me You should be seeking forgiveness- 

“From whom?” 

“From God Who can forgive us if not God?” 

Lavretsky seized her hand 

“Ah, Elizaveta Mikhailovna, believe me,” he cried, “I have 
been punished enough as it is I have atoned for everything, 
believe me ” ^ 

“You cannot be sure of that,” said Liza in a low voice, “you 
have forgotten quite recently, when you were talking with me — 
you were not ready to forgive her 

They walked on in silence 

“How about your daughter?” Liza asked suddenly, coming 
to a standstill. 

Lavretsky started 

“Oh, you needn’t worry! I have sent letters out in all direc- 
tions The future of my daughter, as you call ... as you say . 
is provided for Don’t worry ” 

Liza smiled ruefully 

“But you are right,” went on Lavretsky, “of what use is 
my freedom to me? What good is it to me?” 

“When did you receive that newspaper?” said Liza, without 
replying to his question 

“The day after your visit ” 

“And do you mean . do you mean to say you did not even 
shed a tear?” 

'*No. I was dumbfounded; and where were tears to come 
from? To cry over fhe past, when it has all been burned out 
of my heart? Her misdemeanour did not destroy ray happiness. 
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it merely showed me that it never existed What was there 
to cry over? Ah well, who knows"^ — 'per*haps I might have 
been more grieved had I received this news, a fortnight 
earlier. . ” 

“A fortnight'?” queried Li/a “What could have happened m 
the last fortnight?” 

Lavretsky made no reply, and Liza suddenly coloured 
deeply 

“Yes, yes, you have guessed,” Lavretsky cned suddenly, 
“during that fortnight I have come to know the value of a 
pure woman’s heart, and my past has receded still further 
from me . ” 

Liza was embarrassed and walked slowly towards the flower 
beds where Lenochka and Shurochka were playing 

“I’m glad I showed you that newspaper,” said Lavretsky 
walkmg after her. “I’ve got into the habit of concealing noth- 
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mg from you, and 1 hopo \ou will repay me with the same 
confidence ” 

“Do >ou think so‘’” muimureil Ta/a, stopping “In that case 
I shoulti but no' Thai s impossibh'' 

“What IS Tell me, tell me ” 

‘Really, I don't think I ought to Well, ’ she added, turn- 
ing to Lavietsks with a smiU, whats the good ot halt con- 
fidences'’ Do you know, I received a leltei today'’ ’ 

“From Panshm'’” 

“Yes How did >ou know'’’’ 

“He has proposed to >ou?” 

“Yes,” replied Li/a, and looked I,a\ielsky straight and 
seriously in the eves 

Lavietsky in turn looked seiiously at Li/a 
“Well, and what answer did you gi\e him'’” he brought out 
at last. 

“I do not know what to answer,’ replied Liza, letting her 
clasped hands fall to her sides 

“Why? You love him, don’t you'’” 

“Yes, I like him, he seems to be a nice man ” 

“You said the same thing in the same woids three davs ago 
What I want to know is, do jou love him with that intense 
passionate feeling w’e arc accustomed to call love?” 

“As xjou understand it — no ” 

“You are not in love with him'’” 

“No But is that essential'’” 

“What!” 

“Mamma likes him,” went on Li/a, “he is kind, I don’t see 
anything objectionable m him ” 

“Yet you hesitate?" 

“Yes and perhaps — ^because of yon, because of what you 
said Do you remember wdint you said the day before yester- 
day? But this IS weakness ” 

“O my child!” cried Lavretsky and his voice shook “Do not 
play at cross purposes, do not call weakness what is really 
the cry of your heart, that docs not want to give itself without 
love Do not take upon yourself such a fearful responsibilitv* 
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to this man sou do not lo\o and to whom you wish to 
belong 

"I do what I’m told, I tak< nothing upon mjselt,’ Li/a stall- 
ed to say 

“Do what your heait dictates, it alone will tell you thetiuth,” 
broke in La\rctsky “Expeiience, leason — all that is dust and 
ashe>, idle show' Do not depiue vourselt of the gi cutest, the 
onl\ happiness this woild contains” 

“And you say that, Fyodor I\amch‘> You yourself married 
foi love — and weie you happy 

Lavietsky threw’ up his hands 

“Oh, don’t talk about me' You simply can’t understand 
whit a \oung, guileless, atrociously’ brought up boy can mistake 
for love' Besides why should I be unfaii to my self I told 
y on just now’ that I did not know w’hat happiness w’ais It’s 
not true' I was happy'” 

“I think, Fyodor Iv’amch,” said Liza in a low voice (when 
she disagreed with a peison she had a habit of dropping her 
voice, in addition, she was greatlyr agitated) — “that happiness 
on earth does not depend on us ” 

“But it does, it does, believe me,” (he gripped her hands in 
his, Liza turned pale and looked at him w’lth something akin to 
fexr, but unflmchinglj) — ‘as long as w’e don’t rum our own 
lives For some people a love match may be a mistoitune, but 
not for you, w’ltli y’our steady chaiacter, your pure heait' I 
beseech you, do not marry wnl'hout love, merely’ from a sense 
of duty, self-sacrifice, or anything ol that kind It is no bettei 
than lack of faith, it is as bad as a marriage of convenience, 
even worse Believe me — I have the light to say so I’ve paid 
dearly’ for the right And if youi God ” 

Here Lavrefsky suddenly’ became aw’are that Lenochka and 
Shurochka were standing near Liza and staring at him agape 
He let go of Liza’s hands, saying hurriedly “I beg your pardon,” 
and turned towards the house 

“One thing only I beg of yo'u,” he said, coming back again, 
“do not make a hasty decision, wait a bit, think over what I 
have told you Even if you, do not believe me, even if you did 
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decide on a marriage ol convenience — you mustn’t mairy 
Panshin — he can’t he jour husband You promise not to be 
m d hurry, don’t jou?” 

LiT'a wanted to answer Lavrelsky, but she did not uttei a 
\\ ord — not because she had made up her mind “to be m a hur- 
ry,” but because her heart beat loo \iolenlly and a teeling akin to 
terror took her breath away 
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As he was leaving the Kalitins Lavretsky encountered 
Panshin, they bowed coldly to each other. 

Lavretsky went to his looms and shut himself in He was in 
the grip of emotions he had hardly ever experienced before Was 
it so very long ago that he had been in a stale of “peaceful 
stupor”? Had struck bottom, as he had expiessed it'^ What had 
changed his position WHiat had brought him up to the surface? 
A very oidmary, inevitable, though always unexpected contin- 
gency — death'!’ Yes, but he was thinking not so much of his wile’s 
death or of his own freedom, as of what answer Liza would give 
Panshin He felt that in the last three days he had come to 
regard her with different eyes, he remembered how, returning 
home and thinking of her in the silence of the night, he had said 
to himself “If only’ ” That “if only,” which he had applied 
to the past, the unattainable, had now come to pass, though not 
as he had envisaged it, — ^but his freedom alone was not all 
“She will obey her mother,” he thought, “shp will marry Panshin, 
but even if she does refuse him — what difference will it 
make to me‘>” Passing the mirror he glanced at his face and 
shrugged his shoulders 

The day passed quickly in such ruminations, evening set 
m Lavretsky went to the Kalitms He walked with a humed 
step, but his pace slackened as he neared the house Panshin’s 
droshky stood before the porch. “Come,” thiought Lavretsky, 
“I mustn’t be an egoist,” and he went into the house He encoun- 
tered nobody indoors, and there was no soun^ in the dra’wdng 
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room; he opened the door and saw Marya Dmitrievna playing 
picquet with Panshin Panshin bowed to him, in silence, and 
the hostess exclaimed “Well, this is unexpected!” and frowned 
slightly Lavretsky sat down near her and began to look at her 
cards 

“Why, do \ou play picquet she asked him in a tone of 
veiled annojance, and promptly declared that she had placed 
a wrong hand 

Panshin made a count of ninety and began calmly and po- 
Iiteh taking tricks with a sedate and dignified expression of 
countenance So might diplomats play, probably this was the 
way he played in St Petersburg with some high dignitary in 
whom he w’anted to create a favourable impression of his solidi- 
l\ and matureness “A hundred and one, a hundred and two, 
hearts, a hundred and three,” his voice droned in measured 
tones, and Lavretsky could not make out whether it had a ring 
of repioach in it or self-satisfaction 

“Can I see Marfa Timofejevna*^” he enquired, seeing that 
Panshin was about to reshuffle with an air of still greater 
majesty Not a vestige of the artist was visible in him 
now. 

“I think so She is in heg room upstairs,” replied Marya 
Dmitrievna, “You may enquire ” 

Lavretsky w’ent upstairs He found Marfa Timofeyevna at 
cards too she was playing Old Maid with Nastasya Karpovna 
Roska barked at him, but both the old ladies were delighted to 
see him, Marfa Timofeyevna especially seemed in excellent 
spirits. 

“Ah, Fedya’ Welcome’” she cried; “pray, sit down, my dear. 
We’ll just finish this game Do you^ vrant some jam? Shuroehka, 
get him out the jar of strawberry Won’t you have any? Well, 
stay as you are, but don’t smoke, please, I can’t stand your 
horrid tobacco, and it makes Matross sneeze ” 

Lavretsky hastened to assure her that he did not have the 
least desire to smoke. 

“Have you been downstairs?” continued the old lady; “who’s 
there? Is Panshin still hanging around? Did you see Liza? 
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Why, here she is — talk of 


Xo? She wauled to come here . 
angels ” 

Ll/a came info the room and, at siglit of Lasrelsky, she red- 
dened 

‘I ha\e |ust come for a moment, Marfa Timofeyes na,” she 
began . 

“Why lor a moment'^ ’ interposed the old lady “Why are all 
\oii voung maids such a flighU lot'^ You see I have a visitor — 
sit down and chat with him, entertain him” 

Ll/a -seated heiself on the edge of a chair, looked up at 
Lasieisky — and felt that she must tell him the result of 'her 
inter viewr with Panshin But how w’as she to do it*^ She felt 
Loth embarrassed and ashamed She had not known him long, 
this man who seldom went to church and who took his wnfe’s 
tleath so calralj — and here she w-as confiding iier secrets to him 
True, he took an interest m her, she herself trusted him and 
was attracted to him, and yet she felt ashamed, as though a 
stranger had walked into her pure maiden’s bower Marla Timo- 
fey evna came to the rescue. 

“Unless jou entertain him,” she said, “who will, poor fellow‘> 
I’m too old for him, he's too clever for me and too old for Xas- 
tasva Karpovna — ^she’ll only be content wnth the young ones ” 

“What can I do to enteilam Fyodor I\onich‘>” said Liza “If 
he likes I can play him something on the piano,” she added ir- 
resolutely. 

“Splendid, that’s a clever gul,” said Mail a Timofeye\na 
“Go downstairs, my dear, wdien you’re finished, come back. I’ve 
gone and been left Old Maid, it’s a shame, I must get my 
revenge ” 

Liza rose to her feet Lavretsky followed her out Descend- 
ing the staircase, Li/a .stopped 

“It is rightly said,” she began, “that the human heart is 
full of contradictions Your example should have daunted me, 
make me distrust marriage for love, but I ” 

“You’ve refused him?” broke in Lavretsky. 

“No, but I haven’t consented either I told him everything, 
all that I felt, and as.ked him to wail Are you satisfied?” she 
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added with a quick smile, and touching the banister lightly 
with lior liand ran down the stairs 

“What do you w’ant me to play*?” she asked, Idling the hd of 
the piano 

“WhalcM'i >ou like,” replied La\retskj, sitting dow’ii so that 
he could see hei 

Ll/a began to play and for a long wdiile did not take her 
ejes of! her tingeis At length she glanced up at Lavrelsky and 
stopped iilaying — his face seemed to her so strange and strik- 
mg. 

“What IS the matter with you'?” she asked 
“Nothing,” he letorted, “I feel \ery happj. I’m glad for 
jour sake, I’m glad to see you — please go on” 

“It seems to me,” said Li/a after a pause, “that d he really 
losedme he w’ould not have written that letter, he should have 
felt that I could not give him an answer now ” 

“That s not important,” observed Lavretsky, “what is im- 
portant is that you do not love him ” 

“Don’t! IIow can we talk like this’ I keep thinking of your 
dead wife, and you terrify me ” 

“Don’t you think, Woldemar, my Li/ette plays charmingly?” 
Marya Dmitrievna was saying to Panshm 

“Yes,” said Panshm, “very charmingly indeed ” 

Marya Dmitrievna threw a tender glance at her young part- 
ner, but the latter put on a still more momentous and preoccu- 
])ied air and called fourteen kings 


XXXI 

Lavretsky was not a young man, he could not long remain 
under any illusion as to the feeling he entertained for Liza, he 
rt'alized finally that day that he loved her He was not elated 
at the thought “Couldn’t I think of anything better to do,” he 
communed with himself, “at thirty-five years of age than to be 
delivering my soul again into a woman’s keeping? But Liza is 
not like her, she would not demand degrading sacrifices, she 
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would not di\ertme from my studies, she would herselt inspire 
me to hard and honest toil, and we would go hand m hand to- 
wards a noble goal Yes,” he wound up his rellecUons, “that s all 
\ery w’ell, but the trouble is she hasn’t the least dcsae to go 
with me Didn’t she say that I terrify her'’ But she doesn’t 
love Panshin either A poor consolation!” 

Lavretsky went back to Vaisilyevskoje, but he could not 
stand more than four days of it there — so tedious did it seem 
to him He was, moreover, in a state of suspense the news an- 
nounced by M Jules required corroboration, and he had not 
received any letters. He returned to town and spent the evening 
at the Kahtins’. It w’as not diflicult for him to notice that Mai>a 
Dmitrieina regarded him with dislavour, but he managed to ap- 
pease her a little by losing filteen rubles to her at a game of 
picquet — and he spent about a half hoar almost alone with 
Liza, despite her mother’s admonition the previous evening not 
to be too familiar with a person — gm a un si grand ridicule He 
found a change in her — -she seemed to be more meditative, 
she chided him for his absence and enquired whether he 
would not go on the morrow to Mass (the next day was Sun- 
day) 

“Do go,” she said, before he could reply, “we will say a 
prayer together for the peace of her soul ” Then she added 
that she did not know what to do — whether she had the right 
to keep Panshm waiting for her decision any longer 

“Why?” asked Lavretsky 

■“Because,” she said, “I now have a feeling what that deci- 
sion will be ” 

She complained of a headache, and irresolutely holding out 
the tips of her fingers to Lavretsky, went upstairs to her room 

The following day Lavretsky went to Mass 

Liza was already in the church when he arrived She noticed 
him, though she did not turn her head She prayed fervent- 
ly, her eyes shone with a gentle light and softly she bowed and 
lifted her head He had a feeling that she was praying for him 
too — and his soul was thrilled with an ineffable tenderness He 
was at once happy and a little remorseful The people standing 
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sedately around, the dear familiar faces, the solemn chanting, 
the smell of incense, the long slanting rays of light falling from 
the windows, the very gloom of the walls and vaulted roof — all 
this touched his heart It was a long time since he had been to 
church, it was long since he had communed with God* even 
now he uttered no words of piayer — he did not pray even 
without words — ^but, for a bnef moment, with all his soul, if 
not his body, he prostrated himself in humble homage to the 
ground He remembered how in his childhood he had prayed 
so long in church until he could feel, as it were, a cool touch 
on his brow, that, he used to think, is the guaidian angel re- 
ceivmg me, placing on me the seal of grace. He looked at 
Liza. . . “Thou hast brought me here,” he thought, “touch me, 
touch my soul ” She was still praying softly, her face seemed 
to him filled with joy; his heart swelled once more with ten- 
derness, and he prayed for peace for another soul and forgive- 
ness for his own . 

They met outside on the porch; she greeted him with a 
look of sunny and tender gravity The sun threw a bright ra- 
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dmnco <npi the youn ' grass m {Iiurchycrd and the gay 
<!u"ss<*s and kcichuds ol the wonunilolk, llu* hells of neighhom- 
iiig chinches pealed on Ihe an, spaiiovss twitlered on the hedges, 
Lasretsky stood haieheaded, a smile on his face, a gentle 
hiee/e plajed with the strands of his hair and the nhhons of 
Ll/as hat He helped Liza and Lenochka, who was with her, 
into then carnage, gave away all his mone> to the poor and 
slowI> w’endcd his w'ay homeward 


XXX 1 1 

Haid days set in for Fyodor Ivanich He was m a con- 
stant state of fever Eveiy morning he went himself to the 
post office, impatiently tore open letteis and wiappers, 
but found nothing either to confirm or dispiose the fateful 
rumour. At times he w^ould be disgusted with lumsell ‘‘Here 
am I,” he thought, “waiting like a vultuie lor blood, for cer- 
tain news of my wife’s death!” He called on the Kahtms every 
day, but there too he felt no easier the mistress obviously 
sulked at him, received him out of condescension, Panshin 
treated him with exaggeialed courtesv , Lemm alTecled an air 
of misanthropy and barely nodded to him, and worst of all — 
IJza seemed to be shunning him When she liappened to be left 
alone with him she was in a state ol confusion where she 
had been all truilfulness before, she was at a loss what to say 
to him, and he felt embarrassed too In the space of a few 
days Lua had become quite different from what he had 
known her — there was a lurking anxiety, a hitheilo unwonted 
tremulousness in her movements, her voice, in her very laugh. 
Marya Dmitrievna, wrapped up as she w’as m herself, suspected 
nothing, but Marfa Timofeyevna began to keep an observant 
eye on her favourite Lavretsky more than once regretted hav- 
ing shown Liza the newspaper he could not help being aware 
that there was something offens’ve in his state of mind to 
a pure nature He also believed that the change m Liza was 
due to her inner conflict, her doubts as to what answer to give 
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Panshin Once i.he l)rought him a hook, a iio\el of Walter 
Scott's, which she had asked him to lend hei 

“IIa\e you read it?” he asked 

“No, Fm not m a mood toi reading just now, she replied, 
turning to go away 

“Wait a minute I haven’t been alone with >ou lor such a 
long lime One would think you’re afraid of me” 

“I am” 

‘Good heavens, why*?' 

“I don’t know” 

Lavretsky said nothing 

“Tell me,” he resumed, “have vou made up vour mind 
vet '” 

“What do vou inean‘^” she said, her eyes downcast 

‘ You know" what I mean ” 

Liza suddenly flushed 

“Oh, don t ask me,” she broke out warmly, “I don’t know 
anvtiiing, I don’t even know tmyself ” 

And she wras gone 

Tlie next day Lavretsky arrived at the Kalitms’ after dinner 
and found preparations in progress tor vespers In a corner of 
the dining room, on a square table cov^ered with a clean cloth 
stood leaning up against the wall small holy images m gilt frames 
with small tarnished jewels in the nimbus An old serving man in 
a grev frock coat and shoes walked slowly and noiselessly across 
the room, set two wax candles in the slender candlesticks before 
the icons, crossed himself, bowed, and quietly left the room The 
unlighted drawing room was empty Lavretsky walked about 
the dining room and enquired whether it was anybody’s Samt’s 
Day He was told in a whisper that no, vespers was to be 
held at the desire of Elizaveta Mikhailovna and Marfa Timo- 
feyevna, that it had been intended to bring down a wonder- 
working icon,! but it was away ministering to a sick man 
thirty versts from here Soon the priest arrived with the dea- 
cons He was a middle-aged man with a large bald patch, 
nnd coughed loudly in the hall, the ladies came filing slow*ly 
out of the sittmg room and went up to receive his blessing. 
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Lavrolsk} bowed to Iheiii in silence and tlu*> letiuned his 
bow m silence The piiesl lamed a •wiiilc, coughed once more 
and enquned m a dcep-chcstcd undertone 

“Shall we begin*^” 

“Please begin, father,” said Marya Dmitrievna 

He started to don his loiies A deacon in a suiphce asked 
in an unctuous voice for a hot embei , a scent of incense arose 
Maidseivants and menseivants came in liom the liall and 
huddled befoie the door Roska, who had never Iieen down- 
stairs before, suddenly dai led into the dining room they be- 
gan shooing liei out, but she got scaled, began to scurry' 
hither and thither and suddenly sat down m her tracks, a 
lootman picked her up and cairied her oil The service be- 
gan Lavretsky snuggled into a comer, his emotions weie 
stiange, almost sad, he could not quite make out what it was 
he felt Marya Dmitrievna stood in the forefront, before the 
chairs, she crossed herself with languid lady-Iike nonchalance, 
ever and anon glancing around and then suddenly lifting her 
eyes ceihngward she was bored Marfa 'Fimofeyevna looked 
anxious, Nastasya Karpovna bowed low to the ground and 
got up with a discreet kind of rustle, Li/a stood as if rooted 
to the spot, without stirring, the rapt expression of her face 
alone betrayed that she was praying steadfastly and fervidly 
When kissing the cross at the end of the service she likewise 
kissed the large red hand of the priest. Marya Dmitrievna 
mvuted the priest to tea, he doffed his vestments, assumed a 
secular air and crossed to the drawing room with the ladies A 
subdued conversation began Tlie priest drank four cups of 
tea, incessantly mopping his bald head with his handkerchief, 
and related, by the way, that Avoshnikov, the merchant, 
had made a donation of seven hundred rubles for gilding the 
“cumpola” of the church, and impaited a reliable remedy for 
freckles 

Lavretsky contrived a seat near Lira, but she held herself 
rigidly, almost severely aloof and never glanced at him once. 
She seemed to be deliberately ignonng him; a kind of cold 
and solemn fervour appeared to have taken possession of her. 
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La\rclsk\ kit an inexplicable uif'e to smile and say soinelhm^' 
amusinf4, but there was perplexity in Ins heail, and lie finally 
wtuit awxiy myslitied lie tolt that there was somelhm^ in 
Ll/a which he could not penetrate 

On anotlier occasion Lavietskj was sitting? in the drawing 
loom listening to the specious jams ol Gedeonovsky, when 
‘.uddenix, he could not say why, he turned his head and in- 
teicepted an intent questioning look in Li/a’s eyes It 
w'as hent on lam, that enigmatic look Lavretskv thought ot 
it the whole night long Kis lose w'as not like a boy’’s, it was 
not helitling for him to sigh and pine, and Li/a herself did 
not inspire emotions of that kind, but lose has its toituies tor 
exeiy age — and he w’as spared none of them 


XXXITI 

One dav Laxretsky', as was his wont, was at the Kalilms’ 
After a sultry day such a lovely exening had set m that Maiya 
Dmitrievna, despite her aversion to draughts, ordered all 
the windows and doors into the gaiden to be opened, and 
declared she would not play cards because it was a shame 
to play in such weather when one should be enjoying nature 
Panshin w'as the only guest Stimulated by the beauty of the 
evening and conscious of a flow of artistic sensations, but 
not caring to sing before Lavretsky', he chose to read some 
poetry he recited well, but not too intelligently and with un- 
necessary finesse, some poems of Lermontov’s (Pushkin had 
not yet made his return to fashion) and then, as though 
suddenly ashamed of his effusions, began, apropos of the 
w'ell-known poem A Reverie, to reprove and impugn the 
younger generation, he did not lose an opportunity to prove 
how he would change everything his own way if he had the 
power “Russia,” he said, “has fallen behind Europe, we 
must catch up with her It is claimed that ~we are young — 
that’s nonsense, what we lack is an inventive capacity, K — v 
himself admits that we did not even invent the mouse-trap 



Consequently, we must perforce borrow liom oUiers We are 
sick, says Lermontov, — I agree with him, but we are sick 
because we have only- halt become Europeans, our only cure 
was a hair of the dog (“le cadastre” thought Lavretsky) 
The best intellects among us, les meillemes teles,” he went 
on, ‘iiave long been convinced of that, all nations are essen- 
tially alike, simply introduce good institutions and the deed’s 
done 1 daresay things could be adjusted to prevailing nation- 
al customs, that’s our business, the business ot state . (he 
very nearly said statesmen) — of public otticeis, but, if need 
be, you needn’t worry — the institutions themselves will 
lemake the national customs ” Marya Dmitrievna nodded her 
head complaisantly at eveiy thing he -said “There,” she 
thought, “what a clever man is holding forth in my drawing 
room ” Ll/a sat in silence, leaning against the window, 
Lavretsky too was silent, Marfa Timofey evna, who was playing 
cards in the corner with her companion, muttered something 
to herself Panshm paced up and down the room and spoke 
fluently but in a tone of secret exasiperation he seemed to 
be upbraiding not a whole generation, but several people of 
his acquaintance The first evening notes of a nightingale that 
had made its nest in a large lilac bush in the Kalitms’ garden 
filled the pauses of his oration; the first stars lit up in the 
rose-tinted sky over the motionless tops of the limes Lavretsky 
rose and began to remonstrate with Panshm, a dispute sprang 
up Lavretsky championed the youth and independence of 
Russia, he was ready to immolate himself and his generation, 
but he stood up for the new men, their convictions and their 
aspirations, Panshm retorted irritably and sharply, maintained 
that intelligent people should change everything, and let 
himself go to a point when, mindless of his kommer-junker 
status and official career, he called Lavretsky an antiquated 
conservative, and even hinted — true, very remotely — -at the 
dubious position he occupied m society Lavretsky did not lose 
his temper, nor did he raise bis voice (it came back to him 
that Mikhalevich had also called him antiquated — -but a Vol- 
tairean); and he coolly defeated Panshm on all pomts. He 
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pr<»v(*<l to him the impraclicabihly ot changing things at a 
houn<I, <)t changes from aba\e txira m the ovei weening mntds 
ot ofhciaUIom, justified neither by a knowledge ot the moth- 
er country nor a genuine laith in an ideal, cnen a iiegalne 
one, he cited his own education, demanded first and foremost 
a recognition of the popular wisdom in a spiiit ol abase- 
ment,- — a spa it without which haidihood cannot challenge er- 
ror. linalh, he did not waue the repioach, which he consid- 
ere<l merited, ot reckless waste ot lime and eneigy 

“Thafs all \ery well'” exclaimed Panshm, w’ho was by 
fins time thoroughly annoyed, “now that you’ve come back to 
Russia — w’hat do you intend to do?” 

“Plough the land,” replied Lavretsky, “and tiy to plough 
it as well as possible” 

“Very commendable, no doubt,” rejoined Pansbm, “1 ve 
been told you have heen veiy success! ul in that direction, but 
you must allow that not eveiybody is fitted for that kind of 
pursuit 

“Une nature poetique" tlirew in Marya Dmitrievna, “cer- 
tainly cannot plough the land et puis it is your vocation, 
Vladimir Nikolaich, to do everything en grand ” 

This was too much even for Panshm he looked crestfallen 
and changed the subject He tried to turn the talk on the beauty 
of the starry sky, the music of Schubert — ^but the conversation 
flagged, he finally proposed to Marya Dmitrievna a game of 
piccjuet “What! On such a night?” she remonstrated feebly, but 
nevertheless ordered the cards to be brought in 

Panshm broke open a new pack with a loud snap, while 
Liza and Lavretsky, as though of one accord, got up and sat 
down near Marfa Timofeyevna They both felt suddenly so 
happy, that they were even a little afraid of remaining alone 
together — ^they were also aware that the embarrassment of 
the last few days had vanished never to return The old lady 
patted Lavretsky stealthily on the cheek, winked slyly, nod- 
ded her head several times and said in a whisper* “You have 
brou^t that wiseacre down a peg, thanks ” A hush descended 
on the room, the only sound was the faint crackling of the wax 
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candles and I'lie occaMonal lap (if a hand on Ihe table, an es.- 
clamalion or a count ot 6Coie — and the song of the nightingale, 
audaciously loud and sweet, pouring m a cascade through the 
open casement togetlu i with the dewi, coolness ol the night 
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Ll/a had not spoken a woid dining the dispute belweeu 
Limetsky and Panshin, but had lollowi'd it closedy and was all 
lor I,.avietsky For politics she had very little interest, hut the 
supeicilious lone ot the worldly olticiul the had neser let himselt 
go like that before) repelled her, his contempt for Russia shocked 
hei It had never enlcicd Li/a’s mind that she was a pa- 
liiol, but she felt at home wilh Russian pc'ople, the Russian hab- 
it ol mind delighted hei, she would unassumingly talk for hours 
on end with the peasant overseer of her mother’s estate wilien 
he came to towm, and talk to him as an equal, without a trace 
of superiority Lavretsky felt all this he w'ould not have bothered 
to answer Panshin himselt, what he had said wras meant for 
Liza alone They had not spoken to each other, their eyes had 
rarely met, but both of them rcali/ed that they had become close- 
knit that evening, that they liked and disliked the same things 
On one point only were they at variance, hut Liza cherished a 
secret hope to bring him to God They sat beside Marfa Timo- 
feyevna and seemed to he following the game, they were mdeed 
following the game — ^but meanwhile their hearts beat high with- 
in them, and nothing w'as lost on them for them it was the 
nightingale sang and the stars sihone and the trees whispered 
softly as if lulled by summer’s languor and summer’s warmth, 
Lavretsky gave himself up entirely to the feeling that flooded 
his soul — and rejoiced in it, but no word can convey what was 
passing m the pure heart of the maiden it was a mystery to 
herself, let it then remain a mystery for all No one knows, 
nobody has ever seen nor will ever see how the seed, 
bom to live and flower, swells and npens in the bosom of 
the earth. 
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Ten <» (‘lock struck Marta Tiixu)leje\na went upst.urs wilh 
Nastasya Karpovna, La%retsky and Liza crossed the room, stood 
at th(‘ open dooi lea<Iini» into the garden, looked out into the 
daikness, then at one another, and smiled, they had a leelmg like 
taking haiuL and talking to their heaits content They went 
Im( k to Maija Dnnlrievna and Panshin who had not \et finished 
ilun game ot pu‘<iuet At length the last king was called, and 
tht‘ hostess rose sighing and groaning from lier cushions in the 
easy-chair, Pan«-hm took his hat, kissed Marya Dmitrievna's 
hand ohseived that some people weie lucky to go to sleep 
if tln'v wanted or enjoy the lovely night whereas he had to sit 
up till morning ov(‘r some stupid papers, bowed coldly to Li/a 
(he had not expected to be asked to wail when ho made his pio- 
posul — and was theiefore cross with her) and left the house 
Lavrefskv toliowed him They paited at the gate Panshm w'akod 
his coachman by poking the end ot his slick into his neck, took 
his seat and rode off Lav'retsky did not feel like going home* 
he walked into the open country, leaving the town hchind 
him The night was quiet and clear, though moonless, Lavietsky 
w'andeied for a long time through the dewy grass, he came 
across a narrow path, he took it, it led him up to a long lence, to 
a wicket, he pushed it, half unwittingly, the gate creaked and 
swung open, as though it had been expecting the touch of his 
hand Lavretsky found himself in a garden, took several paces 
up a lime avenue and suddenly came to a stop in astonishment, 
he recognized the Kahtms’ garden. 

He quickly stepped into the dark shadows of a ha/ el clump 
and stood a long time without stirring, wondering and shrugging 
his shoulders 

“This IS not mere chance!” he thought 

All was hushed around, not a sound reached him from the 
house He walked on cautiously At a bend in the avenue the 
whole house suddenly came into view, all was m darkness save 
for a glimmer of hght m two upper windows in Liza’s room 
a candle was burning behind a white curtain, and in Marfa 
Timofeyevna’s bedroom a little lamp glowed red before the icon 
casting a soft sheen on the gilded frame, below, the door leadmg 
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onto the balcony gaped wide open Lavretsky sat down on a 
wooden garden seat, propped his face m his hand and gazed at 
the door and at Liza’s window A clock in tow'n struck the hour 
of midnight, a little clock in the house shrilly tinkled tw’elve; 
the night w'atchman played a tattoo on his hoard Lavretsky 
thought of nothing, expected nothing, he was glad to feel himselt 
near Liza, to sit m hei garden, on the seat she had sat on mans 
a time The light in Liza’s room vanished “Good night, my 
dearest girl,” whispered Lavretsky, without stirring from his 
seat, his eyes fastened on the darkened window 

A light suddenly appeared m a window ot the ground floor, 
moved to another, then to a third Somebody was walking 
through the rooms with a candle “Can it be Liza‘S’ Impos-)ihle'” 
Lavretsky rose from his seat He caught a glimpse ot a well- 
known face — Liza came into the drawing room In a white gown, 
with braided tresses hanging over her shoulders, she stepped 
quietly up to the table, bent over it, put down the candle and 
began looking for something, then turning her tace'towards the 
garden she approached the open door and stood on the thiesh- 
o'ld, a shm white-clad figure Lavretsky shivered violently 
“Liza’” an almost inaudible whisper broke from his lips 
She started and peered into the darkness 

“Liza!” repeated Lavretsky more loudly and came out of 
the shadows 

Liza thrust her neck out m alarm and recoiled She had recog- 
nised him He called her a third time and stretched out his arms 
to her She came away from the door and stepped into the garden 
“You?” she murmured, “you here?” 

“I I hear me out,” whispered Lavretsky, and grasping 
her hand he led her to the seat 

She followed him unresistingly, the pallor of her face, her 
fixed gaze, her every gesture expressed unutterable astonishment 
Lavretsky made her sit down and stood facing her. 

“I did not think of coming here,” he began, “I was drawn 
III love you,” he uttered in involuntary dismay 

Liza looked up at him slowly; she seemed only now to have 
pecome aware of where she was and what was taking place. 
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She wanted to get up, could not, and buiied her face in her 
hands 

“Liza,” muimuicd Lavietskj, “Li/a,” 'he repeated, and went 
dovsn on his knees at her feet 

A slight tiemor shook her shoulders, the fingers of hei pale 
hands pressed still closei to her face 

“What is the matter'^” niurmuied Lavretsky, and he heaid 
a subdued sob IIis heart beat madly He knew the meaning 
of those tears. “Can it be that you love me?” he wdiispercd, 
and touched her knees 

“Get up,” he heard 'her say, “get up, Fyodor Ivanich What 
are we doing''*” 

Tie got up and sat down beside her She wais no longei weep- 
ing and regarded him attentively with her wet eyes 
“I’m frightened, what are we domg'''” she laltered 
“I love you,” he murmured once more, “1 am prepared to 
giso all my life to you.” 

She shuddered again as il -slhe had been stung, and lilted 
her eyes to the heasens 

“It IS all in God’s hands,” she said 
“But you love me, Liza‘> We shall be happy 
She dropped her eyes, he drew her gently to lam, and her 
head sank on his shoulder He inclined his head and touched 
her pale lips with his own 

Half an Ih'our later Lavretsky was standing at the garden 
gate He found it locked and w^as obliged to vault the fence 
He returned to the town and walked through the sleeping streets 
A sense of immense unhoped-for happiness filled his soul, 
all his doubts were at rest “Begone, dim phantom of the past!” 
he thougiM, “she loves me, 'she will be mine ” Suddenly the 
air above his head seemed to be filled with a burst of exquisite 
triumphant soimnd, he stopped V^^e strains rose still more sub- 
lime, sweeping on in a mighty flood of melody — and all the 
vastness of his joy seemed to speak and sing in the throbbing 
music He looked round Jh'im, the sounds were floating from 
two upper windows of a small house 
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“Lemm'” cried Lavietskj, and i.m low aids the house 
“Lemm' Lemm*” he repeated loudly 

The sound-s died away, and the figure of the old man in a 
dressing robe, his chest evposed and hair dishevelled, appeared 
at the window 

“Aha!” he ulteicd with dignitj , “it is 3'ou‘’” 

“Christopher Fyodoiich, wliat glorious music! For God’s sake, 
let me m ” 

Without ulteimg a w'ord the old man, with a majestic 
nourish ot Iho aim, diopped the kejr of the street door trom 
the w’lndow La\ictsk\ look the stairs at a bound, rushed into 
the room and up to Lemm, but the latter imperiously wased 
him to a chair, saying abruptly in Russian “Sit, listen,” sat 
dowm himself to the piano, 'looked pioudly and sternly about 
him, and began to plav It was long since Lavretsky had 
heard anything of the kind the tender passionate melody 
gripped the heart trom the vcrj' first note, it was all aglow, 
languishing with the fire of inspiration, joy and beauty, 
it rose and melted on the air, it spoke of everything that is 
precious, unutterable and hallowed on earth, it breathed of 
immortal sadness, and ascended dying to the heavenly spheres 
Lavretsky drew lumseli up and stood pale and chilled with 
rapture The music seemed to clutch at his heart-strings, still 
quivering with the tumult of new-found love, it pulsated with 
love itself “Again,” he whispered as the last chord died down 
The old man threw him an eagle glance, tapped his chest with 
his hand, saying slowly in his own tongue *I have done this, 
for I am a great musician,” and he played his wonderful com- 
position again There were no candles in the room, the beams 
of a climbing moon fell athwart the windows, the soft air was 
vibrant with sound, the poor little room seemed a holy place 
and noble and inspired loomed the old man’s head in the silvery 
twilight Lavretsky went up to him and embraced him At first 
Lemm did not respond to his embrace, he even repulsed him 
with his elbow, for a long time he sat motionless, wilh the 
same stern, almost surly expression and only mumbled twice: 
“Aha!” At last his transfigured countenance relaxed, and m 
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response lo Lavret sky’s ardent congialulations he first smiled 
faintly, then burst into tears, sobbing weakly like a child 

“It IS remarkable,” he said, “that you should have come 
just at this moment, but I know, I know everything ” 

“You know evervthmg^” queried Lavretsky, taken aback. 
“You heard what I said,’’ replied Lemm, “Didn’t you realize 
that I know everything'!’” 

Till daybreak Lavretsky could not tall asleep he sat on 
Ills bed all night And Liza too did not sleep she was praying 


XXXV 

The reader is accpiainted with Lavretsky’s childhood and up- 
bringing, we will now say a few words about Liza's education 
She was ten when her father died, but he had not devoted 
much time to her Ovei whelmed with business worries, constant- 
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ly preoccupied with schemes for the advancement of his 
fortune, choleric, brusque and impatient, he giue money un- 
grudgingly for teachers, go^vemesses, clothes and other require- 
ments ot his childien, but he detested having “to dandle the 
squalling brats,” as he put it, indeed he had \er> little time 
to dandle them — he worked, attended to business, slept little, 
played cards once m a while, then back to work again, he 
compared himselt to a horse harnessed to a threshing machine 
“Yes, my hie h'as run out all too quickly,” he muttered on lus 
death-bed with a bittei smile on his parched lips Marja Dmit- 
rievna did not devote very much more time to Liza, than her 
husband had done, although she had boasted to Lavretskv that 
she had brought up the children all by herselt she dressed 
her up like a doll, patted her on the head before visitors and 
called her to her face a clever little girl and a darling, and 
that was all a constant attention wms too much for the indo- 
lent lady During her father’s lifetime Li/a was m the custody 
of her governess, a Mademoiselle Moreau trom Pans, and when 
he died she was placed into the charge of Marfa Timofevevna 
Marfa Timofeyevna the reader knows, Mademoiselle Moreau 
was a shrivelled diminutive cieature with little bird-like ways 
and bird’s brains In her youth she had led a very gay life, but 
in approaching old age had retained* only two passions — sweet- 
meats and cards When she was full-fed, not playing cards 
or chattenng, her face would become hke a death-mask there 
she would be — sitting, looking, breathing, and yet it was ob- 
vious that her head was innocent of any thoughts You would 
not even say she was kind-hearted there is no such thing as a 
kind-hearted bird Whether it was due to a frivolously spent 
youth, or to the air of Pans which she had inhaled from child- 
hood, but she was infected wiBh a kind of cheap universal scep- 
ticism which found vent in the commonplace expression “fouf 
ca e’est des Mtisef> ” She spoke a solecistic but pure Parisian 
patois, did not gossip and had no caprices — what more could 
one desire of a governess? She exercised very little influence on 
Liza, all the more powerful was the mfluence on the child 
of her nurse A^gafya Vlasyevna 
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This womans iastory was most interesting She came of 
peasant stock, at the age of sixteen she was married to a mu/hik, 
hut she was lemaikably unlike her peasant sisters. Her 
father had been a bailiff on the estate for twenty years, had 
made a lot ot money and pampered her She was an exceedingly 
beautiiul maid, the queen of the parish, clever, bold and with 
a tongue in her head Her master, Dmitrj Pestov, Marya Dmit- 
luwna's lather, a quiet modest man, saw her once at threshing 
time, spoke to her, and fell passionately in love with her. Very 
soon she became a widow, Pestov, though he w'as a married 
man, took her into his house and dressed her like a lady Agafya 
<|uickly adapted hersell to her new role, as if she had never 
h\ed otherwrise She waxed lair and plump, liei arms beneath 
their muslm sleeves grew as “floury white” as those of a mer- 
chant’s wife, the samovar was never taken off the table, she 
disdained to wear anything but silks and velvets and slept 
on feather beds This blissful state of things went on for five 
years, and then Dmitry Pestov died, his wndow, who was a 
merciful mistress, out of regard tor the memory of her late 
husband, was loath to deal harshly with her rival, the more 
so that Agafya had always kept her proper distance, she mar- 
ried her, however, to a cow-herd and banished her out of 
sight Three years passed One sultry summer day the mistress 
Msited her cattle-farm Agafya served her such delicious cool 
cream, was so demure, neat, cheerful and contented that her 
mistress forgave her and admitted her to the house, within six 
months she had grown so attached to her that she appointed her 
housekeeper and gave over to her the management of the 
entire household Agafya rallied, grew' plump and fair once 
more, she had her mistress’ implicit trust Thus elapsed another 
five years And then Agafya came to grief again Her hus- 
band, w/hom she had elevated to the position of footman, took 
to drink, was frequently missing trom home and ended by 
stealing six of the mistress’ silver spoons, which he secreted 
for the time being in his wife’s coffer This came to light He 
was restored to cow-herd and Agafya fell from her high estate; 
sfhe was not banished from the house, but humbled to the po- 
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silion ol Beedle-w omau and made to weai a keicluet on hei 
head instead ot a lace cap To eveijhodj's suipiise AVgatya 
meekly bent hei head beloie the stoim She was o\ei llnrly 
at the time, all her ciiildren were dead and hei husband did 
not live long It was lime she came to her senses, and come 
to her senses she did She became very taciluin and leligious, 
never missed a single in.dm’s seivice nor a single mass, and 
gave away all her line clothes She spent liiteen yeais quieth, 
meekly, staidly, quarrelling with nobody and pulling up with 
everythmg It insulted she would merely how' meeklj and be 
gratelul tor the homily Her misticss had long loi given her, 
and restored her to her good giaces, and had e\en bestowed 
her own cap as a gitt to hei, but Agalja would not discaid 
her kerchiel and ahvajs wore a dark dress, and after her mis- 
tress’ death she became still moie quiet and humble a\ Russian 
IS easily prone to leai and alTection, but one cannot easily wan 
his respect it is not yielded soon or without disci imination For 
Agafya eveiybody in the house had a great respect, nobody 
ever so much as mentioned previous lapses, as though they had 
been interred together with the old master 

When Kahtin became Murya Dmitrievna’s husband it was 
his intention to place Agafya m charge ot the household, but 
she could not be persuaded “lor fear of temptation”, when he 
raised his voice at her sihte bowed humbly and lelt the room. 
Kalitin was no fool at sizing up people, he sized up Agafya 
too and did not forget her When he moved to town, he gave 
her, on her own acquiescence, the place of nurse to Liza, who 
was then getting on lor five 

Liza at first was scared by the stern and grave-looking 
countenance of (hter new nurse, but she soon got used to her 
and grew to love her very dearly She was heiself a grave child, 
she had somethmg of the starkly defined features of her father, 
only her eyes were not like his, they had a look of gentle 
regard and kindness rarely to be found in children She did 
not care for dolls, her laugihter was neither loud nor long, and 
she bore herself sedately Hers was not habitually a thoughtful 
cast of mind, but she never lacked food for thought after a 
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blief silrnce she ^\ollId usually put a question to a grown-up 
whuh showed that hui mind had been busy on some new im- 
pression She stopped lisping scry early and spoke quite clearly 
when she was Ihiee \e»irs ol age She ieared her lalhei, her 
ieehngs towards her mother weie indeterminate she neither 
leaied her noi displased any signs of atfection for hei, she 
<lispla>ed no outward signs ol affection tor that matter to 
Agalja eithei, though she was the only person she loved Agatya 
was inseparable trom her The two made an odd sight together. 
Agafya, clothed all m black, with a daik kerchict on her head, 
her wan lace wax-hke but still bcaulitui and expressive, would 
be sitting erect, knitting a stocking, wdiile Lua sat at her leet 
in a little armchair, likewise engaged in her little task or listening 
gravely with upraised clear eyes to what Agalya was telling 
her, and Agafva did not relate lairy tales, but in slow and even 
toiH‘s told hei about the life of the Holy Virgin, the lives of 
liermils, saints and martyrs and holy men and women, lold 
her how the saints lived in the wilderness, how they sought 
salvation, suffeied hunger and privation and did not stand in 
aw’e of kings but confessed Christ, how the birds of the air 
brought them meat and the beasts of the field obeyed them, 
bow flowers sprang up where their blood had been shed “Wall- 
flowers?” Liza once asked — she was very fond of flowers 
Agafya spoke to Liza gravely and humbly conscious, as it were, 
that it was not for her to he uttering words so sublime and 
holy Liza hung upon her lips — ^and the image of an all-power- 
ful omniscient God stole with a sweet power into her soul, filling 
it with pure and reverent awe, while Christ became a near, an 
intimate presence, something almost kindred, Agafya taught 
her to pray as well Sometimes she would rouse Liza early at 
daybreak, dress her hurriedly and steal away with her to 
morning service Liza would follow her on tip-toe with bated 
breath, the chill and dusk of early morn, the cold and vacant 
church, the very secrecy of these sudden absences, the stealthy 
coming back to bed — all this curious mixture of the forbidden, 
the strange and holy thrilled the child to the depths of her 
soul. Agafya never chided any one and did not scold Liza for 
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being liactious WJien (hi.pleased she was always silent, and 
Li/a knew -what that silence meant, with the quick sagacity 
of a child she also understood when she was annoyed w'llh 
others — with Marja Dmitrievna or Kahtin hnnselt Agalja had 
caie <>t Lij'sl lor over three years, when Mademoiselle took her 
place, the light-headed Fi each woman, howev'er, wath her 
jejune manners and exclamatorv "tout i<i c'est (h\s ftehses ” 
could not replace her dear nurse in Li/a’s aflections the seeds 
had struck root Besides, though Agafya no longer attended 
Ll/a, she was still m the house and ollen saw her charge, who 
was still true to 'hei 

Agafja, howevei, did not get on with Marfa Timofeyev na 
when the latter came to live m the Kahtins’ house The touchy 
and self-willed old lady did not like the grave and dignified 
mien of this former peasant w'oinan Agafya set out on a pil- 
grimage and did not come back There wrere dark rumours that 
she had reined to a hermitary of the Raskolniks But the mark 
she left in Liza’s heart was indelible She continued to attend 
mass which she looked foiward to as a holiday, prayed with 
relish, with a sort of restrained and bashful fervour which 
was a souice of secret wonder to Marja Dmitiievna, Maiia 
Timofeyevna too, although she nevei restricted Li/a’s freedom in 
any way, tried to moderate her zeal and dissuade her from 
making too many prostrations — she did not consider it fitting 
in a girl of noble family Liza studied well, that is diligentlj 
she was not blessed with particularly brilliant abilities or great 
intellect, she learnt by dint of hard work She played the piano 
w’^ell, but only Lenim knew what that cost__ her She did not 
read much, she had “no w'ords of her own” but she had 
thoughts of her own and went her own way Not in vain was she 
her father’s daughter he, too, had never asked x>eople what to 
do And so she grew up, quietly, unhurriedly, till she reached 
the age of nineteen She was very charming, without knowing 
it Her every movement was full of unstudied, somewhat awk- 
ward grace, her voice had the silvery tone of untouched youth, 
the slightest pleasurable sensation brought an engaging smile 
to her lips, and lit up her eyes with a deep and caressing light 
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Imhued ■with .i keen s.ense of dulj, a tear ot liurtmg anjone, 
wjtlj a tieart kind and gentle, she lo\ed everv'body and no one 
in jKirliciiku, God alone she loved fervidly, timidly, tenderly 
La\retsk> was the first to disturb the even tenor of her life 
Such was Liza 
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llie next da\, a little alter eleven in the moriung, LavTetsky 
went to the Kahtins On the way he met Panshin who galloped 
past him on horseback, pulling Ins hat down to his very ej^e- 
Iirovvs At the Kahtins’ he was not received — ^for the first time 
since his acquaintance with them Marya Dniilrievna was “rest- 
ing” — the footman announced, “the mistress” had a headache 
Marfa Timofeyev na and Elizaveta Mikhailovna were not at 
home Lavretsky strolled about the garden in the faint hope 
of meeting Liza, but he saw no one He came back in two 
hours to be told the same thing hy the footman who eyed him 
askance Lavretsky thought it tmseemlj to call a third time 
in one day, and decided to go to Vasilyevskoye wdiere he had 
matters to attend to On the way he made plans, each more 
sanguine than the other, but when he arrived at his aunt’s 
little village his spirits drooped, he started a conv^ersation with 
Anton, as luck would have it the old man was full of dismal 
reminiscences He told Lavretsky how Glafira Petrovna had 
bitten her own hand before she died — ^and, after a pause, added 
with a sigh “every man, my dear master, is destined to devour 
hisself ” It was late when Lavretsky journeyed back to town 
The strains of yesterday’s music haunted him, and the image 
of Liza rose to his mind in all its gentle clearness, he was 
thrilled at the thought that she loved him, and it was with a 
mind at rest and a feeling of happiness that he rode up to his 
town house 

The first thing that assailed him on coming into the hall 
was a smell of patchouli which he loathed, here too stood tall 
travelling trunks and suit-cases The face of his valet who came 
running out to meet him struck him as odd Without stopping 
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to anal>se his impiessions he crossed the thieshold ot the 
drawing room From the sofa there rose to meet him a 
lady in a black silk dress with flounces who, raising a cambric 
handkerchiet to her pale fate, advanced a few' steps, bent an 
immaculately coiffuied perfumed head — 'and fell at his feet 
Then only did he recogni/e her that lady w’as his wife 
He caught his breath He leaned up against the wall 
“Theodore, do not turn me away'” she said m French, and 
her \oice was like a knife-thrust at his heart 

He stai<*d at her vatMntly, but nevertheless had a moment- 
ary impression that she had grown whiter and more obese 

“Theodore'” she resumed, lifting up her eyes now and then 
and carefully wringing her beautiful hands wnth their rosy 
jiohshed finigernails, ‘ Theodore, I have wronged you, deeply 
wronged you — nay, I am a wucked woman, but please hear me 
out, I am racked by remorse, I have become a burden to my- 
self, I couild no longer endure my position, how often I was on 
the point of appealing to you, hut I was afraid to incur your 
anger, I have made up my mind to break with the past puit 
j'ai iti SI malade — I w'as so ill,” she added, passing her hand 
over her brow and cheek — “I took advantage of the rumours 
about my death to give it all up, without resting day or night 
I hastened hither, I hesitated long before I could summon up 
courage to appear before you, my judge — parattre devant vous, 
mon juge, but I fought down my tremors, remembering how 
kind you always were, I found out your address in Moscow 
Believe me,” she went on, slowly getting up from the floor and 
sitting down on the edge of an armchair, “the thought of death 
has often been m my mind, and I would not shrink from 
that awful step — ah, life is merely an insufferable burden to 
me now! — ^but the thought of my daughter my little \da, ar- 
rested my hand, she is here, she is asleep in the other room, 
poor child! She is tired — you will sec her, she, at an> rate, is 
guiltless before you, oh, I am so miserable, so miserable'” cned 
Madame Lavretskaya and broke into tears 

Lavretsky came to himself at last, he moved away from 
the wall and turned towards the door 
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"You art* going"-*’ cried his wite in tones ot despaii . ' C), 
iK>w cruel' Without uttering a word, oi even a reproach 
This contempt is imendurable, it is temble'” 

Lavretskj stopped 

“What do >ou want me to say"’ he uttered iii an expression 
less -voice 

“Nothing, nothing,” she broke m hastih , “I know that I have no 
claim to anything, I am not bereft of my senses, I assure jou, t 
have no hope, I dare not hope that you will forgive me, I ventuie 
onl> to beg that jou command me what to do, where to live’ 

I \\ ill obej your commands, whatever they be, like a slave ' 

“I have no commands to give sou,” repUed Lavretsky in the 
same lifeless tones, “you know that it is all over between uis - 
now more than ever You ma> live wherever you please, and it 
\our allowance is insufficient 

“Oh, do not utter such dreadiul w-ords, ’ broke m Varvara 
Pavlovna, “spare me, at least at least for this mite’s sake 
saying which vshe ran precipitately into the next room and in- 
stantly leturned with a very elegantly dressed little girl m her 
arms I^ong fair locks fell over her pretty rosy little face, her 
big, dark, sleepy eyes, she smiled and blinked at the light, lean- 
ing a dimpled little hand on her mother’s neck 

‘Ada, vois, c’est ton pere,’’ murmxtred Varvara Pavlovna 
smoothing the curls back from her eyes and kissing her, “pne le 
myec moi ” 

“C’est fa, papa‘>” lisped the child 

“Oui, mon enfant, n’est ce pas que tu l’aimes‘>” 

'Fhis was too much for Lavretsky 

“In what melodrama is there a scene exactly like Ihis"^” he 
muttered and went out 

Varvara Pavlovna stood stock-still foi some moments, gave 
a slight shrug of her shoulders, earned the little girl mto the 
next room, undressed her and put her to bed She then took up 
a book, sat down by the lamp, waited for about an hour and 
went to bed herself 

“Eh hten, madame‘>‘” queried her maid, a Frenchwoman she 
had brought with her from Pans, as she was unlacmg her corset 
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“JSA bien, Juitme;’ she replied, “he’s much older, but I 
believe he is just us kind as he was Give me niy gloves 
for tlie night, lay out my grey gown with the high collar lor 
tomorrow', and don’t forget the mutton chops lor Ada I daie- 
say it will be a job to get them here, but we must try ” 

“A la guerie, conime a la gueire,” retorted Justine, and put 
out tlie candle 


XXX-VII 

For more than two hours Lavretsky wandered about the 
streets of the town The night he had spent in the outskirts of 
Pans came back to his mmd His heart was rent with pain and 
his head, dull and stunned, whirled with the same dark, sense- 
less, furious thoughts “She is alive, she is back,” he whispeied 
m constantly recurimg bewilderment He telt that he had lost 
Liza He fumed with rage, tins cruis.lung blow had come like 
a bolt ouit ot the blue How could he be so credulous as to be- 
lieve that drivelling article, that wretched rag of a paper‘> “Well, 
say I didn’t believe it,” he reflected, “what difference would it 
make‘s I would not have known that Liza loves me, she would 
not have known it either ” He could not shake oft the image, 
the voice, the eyes of his wife and he cursed himself, cursed 
the whole vvoild 

Faint with weariness and pain he came before dawn to 
Lemm. For a long time no one responded to his knocking, at 
length the old man’s head appeared at a window in a nightcap, 
looking sour and shrunken and utterly unlike the inspired and 
impressive visage which twenty-four hours ago had surv'eyed 
Lavretsky majestically from the height of its sublime artistry 
“Wttiat IS it‘?” asked Lemm, “I cannot play for you every 
night, I’ve taken a decoction ” Lavretsky’s face must have looked 
peculiar, for the old man cupiped his hand to his eyes, gave his 
late visitor a close scrutiny and opened the door 

Lavretsky came into the room and sank into a cbau:, the 
old man stood m front of him, drawing his frayed gaudy dress- 
ing robe about him, shivering and gnawing his lips 
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■ M\ wifes come,’ said La\retsk 3 , he raised liis head and 
suddenh broke into a mirthless laugh 

Lemm looked dumbstruck, but he did not e\en smile, he 
only drew his robe closer about him 

“Of course, jou didn’t knosv,’ went on I^vretsky, “I had 
imagined I lead m a newspaper that she was dead ” 

“0-oh, jou read that not long ago"^” asked Lemra 
“Not long ago ’ 

“O-oh,” reiterated the old man, lifting his eyebrows “And 
she IS here now*’” 

“Yes She is at my house, I I’m a luckless man ’’ 

He smiled bitterlj 

“'You’re a luckless man,” repeated Lemm slowly 
“fdiristopher Fyodorich,” began I,^vretsky, “will you deliver 
a note for me*?” 

“Hm May I know to whom'’ ' 

“To Eli/ave ” 

“Ah, yes, yes, I understand All right And when has it got 
to be delivered'’” 

“Tomorrow, as early as possible ” 

“Hm I can send Catherine, my cook ’N’o, I’ll lake it myself " 
“And you will bring me an answer'’” 

“Yes, I will ” 

Lemm heaved a sigh 

“Yes, my poor young friend, you aie indeed a luckless young 
man ” 

Lavretsky wrote Liza a few w’ords he told her of his wife s 
amval, asked her to let him see her — ^then threw himself (down 
on the narrow sofa and turned his face to the wall, the old man 
lay down on his bed, tossing restlessly and coughing, and 
drinking his decoction m gulps 

Morning came, and they both got up They loo'ked at each 
other with strange eyes Lavretsky at that moment felt like 
liomg away with himself Catherine the cook brought them some 
had coffee The clock struck eight Lemm put on his hat, and 
saying that he gave his lesson at the Kalitins’ at ten o’clock but 
would invent a plausible excuse, he set out Lavretsky flung him- 
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sell again on the little sola and gum ninth stirred anew m the 
depths of his w>ul He thought of how his v.ife had drnen him 
out of the house, he imagined Li/a’s position, closed his ejes and 
clasped his hands behind his liead At last Lemm came back and 
hi ought him a sciap ol paper on which Li/a had written in 
pencil "We cannot meet toda>, perhaps tomoi row esening Fare- 
well ' Lavretsky duly and ahsent-maidedh thanked Lemm and 
W’cnt home 

He discoveied his wile over hei breakfast, Ada, with hei 
head all in ringlets, m a little white Irock with blue ribbons, 
w'as eating mutton chops Vaivara Pavlovna rose at once wfhen 
Lavietsky came m, and stepped forw’ard to meet him with an 
air of submissiveness He asked her to follow him into the studs, 
locked the door liom inside and began to pace up and downi 
the room, she sat down demurely with folded hands and followed 
his movements with eyes that weie still beautiful, though lightly 
touched up 

Lavretsky could not force himself to speak for some length 
ol time, he realized tliat he had no control over himself, he 
could clearly see that Varvara Pavlovna was not at all afraid 
of him and merely pretended to look as though she would 
swoon at any moment 

“Look here, madam,” he began at length, breathing heavilv 
and clenching his teeth, “there is no need to deceive each other, 
I do not believe in your penitence, even if it w^ere sincere it 
would be impossible for me to go back to \ou, live with you” 

Varvara Pavlovna sat close-lipped and narrow-eyed 

“It IS aversion,” she was thinking, “it’s all over' I am not 
even a woman in his eyes ” 

“Impiossible,” Lavretsky repeated, buttoning his coat right 
up “I don’t know what made vou come here probably you 
have run out of money ” 

“Ah’ You insult me,” whispeied Varvara Pa\lo\na 

“However, you aie still — ^unfortunately — ^my wife I cannot 
really turn you out now this is the proposal I want to make 
to you You may, this very day if you choose, go to Lavnky, 
live there, there’s a good house there, as you know, you will 
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get whatever jou need xn addition ti ^our iiUovl'air<f&Sir'V'W 
yon agree’” 

Var\ara Pa\Io\ na laised an embroidered handkercEief ffT 
her tjice 

“I have told >ou aiieady,” she said with a nervous twitch 
ot the hps, “that I will agree to everj thing >ou think lit to do 
with me, now it's only lelt toi me to ask >ou — will \ou at 
least let me thank jou for voiu magnaiimiitj ’ 

‘Let's do without thanks, please— it’s belter that way,'’ put 
in Lavretsky humedh '\Vn<i so,” he 'vent on, making tor the 
door, “I can count on ” 

“Tomorrow I will be at Lavnkj,” murmured Var\ara Pav- 
lovna, rising respectfully from tier seat “But Fjodor I\a- 
mch ” (She did not call him Theodore any more ) 

“What do \ou w'ant” 

“I know I have not yet earned forgiveness,, but may I at 
least hope that in time ” 

“Eh, Varvara Pavlovna,” interrupted Lavretsky, “you’re a 
clever woman, and I’m no fool either, I know that yx>u don’t 
care a scrap about that I’ve lorgiven you long ago, but there 
fias always been an abyss between us ” 

“You will find me submissive,” rejoined Varvara Pavlovna 
bowing her head “I have not forgotten my sin, it would not 
surprise me to know that you were even glad to hear of my 
death,” she put m meekly, pointing to the newspaper which 
Lavretsky had lett on the table 

Fyodor Ivamch started, the article had been marked m pen- 
cil Varvara Pavlovna regarded him wrth a look of still deeper 
humiliation She was superb at that moment The grey Parisian 
gown clung to her lissom, girlish-looking figure, her shapely 
tender neck encircled m a white collar, the gentle rise and fall 
of her bosom, the arms bare of bracelets or rings — ^lier whole 
figure, from her sleek head to the tip of a barely visible shoe, 
w as so elegant 

Lavretsky glared at her in hatred, very nearly cried “Bravo'” 
very nearly brought his fist down on her temple, and turned 
on his heel An hour later he was on his way to Vasilyevskoye, 
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and two hours later Vai^aia Pa\Io\na had hired the smartest 
carna*ge m townn, put on a simple straw hat w jf)h a black veil and 
a modest mantle, lett Ada to Justine’s care and repaued herself 
to the Kahtins Irom the information she had elicited Irom the 
servants she learnt that her husband Msited them everj dai 

\V\\ III 

The day Lavrelsky’s wite aimed in the town of O — was a 
cheerless day lor him and a drearj day lor Liza too She had 
barely gone downstairs and greeted her mother wdien the sound 
ot horses’ hoofs was heard outside, and she saw with trepida- 
tion that Panshin was nding into the courtyard “He has come 
so early in order to get his answ'cr,” she thought, and was not 
mistaken, altei sauntering a w'hile in the drawing room he 
suggested thev should go out info the garden where he demanded 
to know’ his late Plucking up coinage Liza told him that slie 
could not he his wile He he<ird her out, standing sidew-ays 
with his hat dxawn dowm over his forehead, politely, but in a 
changed voice, he asked her whether that w’as her last word 
and whether he had gi\en any ground foi her changing her 
mind, then pressed his hand to his eyes, heaved a short fitful 
sigh and drew his hand aw’ay again 

‘T did not want to follow the beaten path," he said in a 
hollow’ voice, “T thought to choose a helpmeet after mv own 
heart, but obviously it isi willed otherwise Farewell, fond dreaml" 
He made a low bow to Li/a and turned back to the house 

She hoped he would leave at once, but he went into Marya 
Dmitrievna’s room and stayed there close on an hour On leav- 
ing, he said to Liza* “votre mere vous appelle, adieu a jamaui ” 
mounted his horse and set off at a canter from the house steps 
Lua found Marya Dmitrievna in tears Panshui had apprized 
her of his fate 

“What have you done to me, what have you done?’’ was 
how the distressed widow commenced her , plaint “Whom do 
you want? Isn’t he good enough for you? He’s a kammer-jun- 
kerl He’s not a fortune-hunter’ In St. Petersburg he could 
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marry any maid of Honour it lie wanted Oh dear, and didn't 
I look forw'ard to it' And is it long since you’ve changed your 
mind*’ This thing could not ha\c dropped from the clouds, this 
ill-wmd’s ot somelxKiy’s blowing I w'onder if that oat ot a 
cousin's not behind it'^ A fine confidant jou have fished up'” 

‘And he, poor dear,” Maija Dmitnevna w-ent on “h<nv 
respectful he is, how considerate e\en in Ins mist oi tune' He 
promised not to desert me Oh dear, I will not get over it' Oh 
dear, what a splitting headache I havel Send Palasha to me 
You will be the death of me if jou don’t think better of it — do 
\ou hear'^” And admonishing her seseral times foi an undutiful 
girl, Marya Dmitries na dismissed her. 

Liza went to her room She had scaicely recovered ber 
composure after her interview with Panshin and her mother 
when the storm broke out anew, from whence she least expect- 
ed it Marfa Timofe>evna strode into her room, slamming the 
door behind her The old lady’s face was pale, her cap askew, 
her eyes ablaze, and her hands and lips quivering Liza was 
amazed she had never seen her sensible and sober aunt in such 
a state 

“A pretty pass, madam,” Marfa Timofeyevna spluttered in 
a trembling whisper, “a pretty pass' And wheie on earth did 
you learn the likes, my dear' Give me some water, I can 
hhrdly speak ” 

“Calm vourself, auntie, what is the matter'?” said Liza, pass- 
ing her a glass of water “'Why, I thought you were not too fond 
of Panshin yourself.” 

Marfa Timofeyevna deposited the glass 

“I can’t dunk — ^I’ll knock my last teeth out Where does 
Panshm come in'? What’s Panshin got to do with it*? Better 
tell me, young lady, who taught you to be making appointments 
at night — eh"? 'What now'?” 

Liza turned pale 

“Now, don’t you start denying it,” went on Marfa Timo- 
feyevna “Shurochka saw it all with her own eyes and told 
me I’ve forbidden her to oh'atter, hut she’s not a liar.” 

“I am not denying anything, auntie,” said Liza in a low voice,. 
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‘ Oh' So liial’s U, IS it, \oung ladj So \oii made an appoiiit- 
inent with that old meek-iaced sinner'!'” 

No ’ 

“How then 

“I was gomg down to the drawing room for a bcH>k, he w'as 
in the g.irden — he called me ” 

“And jou w’enf Fine Do jou love him, or what?” 

“I love him,” murmured Li/a 

Goodness gracious' She lo\es him" Marfa Timofeyevna 
snatched the cap off her head “Loves a married man' Do you 
hear that, eh' Loves him'” 

“lie told me ” began Li/a 

“What did he tell you, the darling creature eh‘>’ 

‘ He told me his wufe had died ” 

Marfa Timoieyevna made a sign ot the cross “May she 
rest in peace,” she w’hispered, “she was a vain hussy, God for- 
give her I see So he saw idower He’s a cunning blade, it 
looks He has no sooner killed off one wife than he goes after 
another Sanctimonious snakes' Let me tell you one thing, niece 
in my day, w'hen I was joung, maids got it hot for pranks such 
as this. Don’t be angry with me, my dear, only fools are angry 
at the truth I gave orders not to admit him today I love him, 
but this I will never forgive him A widower, if you please! Let 
me have some water As tor sending Panshin about his 
business, you are a clevei girl, but don’t go .sitting about at 
nights with that Billy-goat’s breed, those male creatures, don’t 
break my old heart! You’ll find I am not all fondling and 
petting — I can bite too A wndower'” 

Marfa Timofeyevna went off and Liza sat down in a corner 
and burst into tears She felt wretched at heart, she had not 
deserved such humiliation Love had brought h<T no gladness 
twice since jesternight she had been crying Hardly had this 
new and wonderful feeling arisen in her heart, than she was 
already paying such heavy toll and her sacred secret was ex- 
posed to the rude touch of alien hands! She felt ashamed and 
bitter and wounded, but without a vestige of doubt or fear — - 
and Lavretsky was dearer to her than befoie She had wavered 
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onl\ so long as she had not understood liei own mind, hut 
after lliat meeting, after that Jkiss, she wasered no longer, she 
knew that she loved — ^and she loved honestly, earnestly, vv th 
an affection that was stroi^g and liielong and defiant, she felt 
that no power on eaith could dissever that bond 

XXXI X 

Marya Dmitrievna was gieallv perturbed when \ai\aia Pav- 
lovna Lavretskaja wa^. announced, she was at a loss whetliei 
to rc^ceiye hei or not she was afraid of giving offence to 
Fvodor Ivamch At last, curiosity prev’ailed “Oh well ” ^he 
reflected, “she’s one ot the km, too,” and sinking back iri her 
armchair, she said to the footman “Show her m ” Several mo- 
ments passed, the door opened, Vaivara Pavlovna swiftly glided 
across the room to Marya Dmitrievna, and without giving hei 
a chance to rise from her chair, bent almost on hei knees 
before her 

“Thanks awfully, deai aunt,” she began m a low tremulous 
voice, speaking m Russian, “Thanks awffully, I did not hope foi 
such forbearance on your part, jou are as good as an angel 

Having said which, Varvara Pavlovma impulsively seized 
■one of Marya Dmitrievna’s hands, and pressing it lightlj, be- 
tween her lavender gloves raised it unctuously to her full rosy 
lips Marya Dmitrievna was bewildered beyond words at tlie 
sight of this beautiful, exquisitely-dressed woman almost pros- 
trated at her feet, she did not know what to do she would 
have liked to withdraw her hand, to offer her a seat, to say 
something kind, she got up instead and implanted a kiss on 
Varvaia Pavlovnas smooth scented brow Vaivara Pavlovna 
was quite overcome 

“How do yoiu do, bonjour," said Marya Dnutnevna, “ot 
course, I never expected but, of course, I am glad to sec 
you You understand, my dear, it is not tor me to act as judge 
between man and wife ” 

“My husband, is entirely right,’ broke in Vaivara Pavlovna 
■“I alone am to blame” 
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“That IS a very laudable sentiment,” rejoined Marya Dmit- 
rievna, “very Have you been here long‘> Have you seen him"^ 
But, please, sit down ” 

“I arrived yesterday,” answered VarvMia Pavlovna, humblv 
taking a seat, “I have seen Fyodor Ivanidh, Ihave spoken to him ’ 

“Ah* Well, and how did he take it*^” 

“I was afiaid my coming so unexpectedly would rouse his 
anger,” resumed Varvara Pavlovna, “but he did not depine 
me of his presence ” 

“That is to say, he did not Yes, ves, I understand,” com- 
mented Marya Dmitrievna, “he is only a little rough on the sur- 
face, but he has a kind heart ” 

“Fyodor Ivamch has not forgiven me, he would not hear 
me out But he w’as so kind as to assign Lavnky for me to 
reside at ” 

“Ah* A beautiful estate'” 

“I am setting out tomorrow, in compliance with his ordms, 
but I deemed it my duty to call on you first ” 

“Thanks, thanks awfully, my dear One should never forget 
one’s relations Do voui know, I am surprised how well you 
speak Russian C’est etonnant ” 

Varvara Pavlovna sighed 

‘T have been abroad too long, Marya Dmitrievna, I know 
it, but my heart has always remained Russian and I have not 
forgotten my native land ” 

“Quite, quite, that's a good thing Fyodor Ivamch, however, 
was not expecting you Yes, vou can take it from me la 
patrie avant tout Oh, what a lovely mantle that is, may I look 
at it?” 

“Do vou like it‘>” Varvara Pavlovna slipped it quickly off 
her shoulders “It’s very simple, from Madame Baudran ” 

“You can see that at once From Madame Baudran How 
charming and chic* I’m sure you must have brought lots of 
fascinating things with you If I could only see thtem ” 

“My entire toilette is at your service, dearest aunt If you 
permit, I can show some of the things to your maid I have a 
maidservant with me from Pans — she’s a wonderful dressmaker.” 
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“It IS very good of you, my dear But leallj. I shouldn’t 
like to trouble > on ” 

“Trouble me . ’’ rejoined Varvara Pavlosna m a tone ol 
mild reproach “11 you want to make me happy, dispose of me 
as you would y oui own property ” 

Marya Dmitrievna melted 

“Vous etes cliarmante," she murmured “But why don't you 
take oir your hat and gloves'^” 

“Oh, may asked Varvara Pavlovna, clasping her hands 
pathetically 

“WTiy, certainly^ you aie dining with us, I hope‘s I I will 
introduce you to my daughter ” Marya Dmitrievna looked 
uneasy “Oh, m for a penny' ’ she thought “She is a bit 
out of sorts today ” 

“O, ma tante^ how kind of you'” cried Varvara Pavlovna 
and lifted her handkerchief to her eyes 

A servant boy announced Gedeonoysky The old gossip came 
m lavishing bow's and smirks Marya Dmitrievna introduced 
him to her guest At first be was throwm into a flutter, but 
Varvara Pavlovna was so bewitchingly respectful that his eais 
soon began to tingle, and gossip, tittle-tattle and flattery dripped 
blandly from his tongue like honey Varvara Pavlovna listened 
with a restrained smile and gradually joined in the conversation 
She spoke modestly of Pans, of her travels, of Baden, she raised 
a laugh from Marya Dmitrievna on two occasions, and each time 
she gave a little sigh as though inwardly reproaching herself for 
unseemly merriment, she obtained permission to bring Ada with 
her next time, taking off her gloves she showed with her smooth- 
skinned hands redolent of soap d la guimauve how and where 
flounces were worn, quillings, lace and rosettes, promised to brmg 
a bottle of Victoria’s Essence, a new English scent, and was de- 
lighted as a child when Marya Dmitrievna agreed to accept it as a 
gift, she was moved to tears at the recollection of the thrill she 
had when she first heard Russian church-bells, “tliey went 
straight to my heart,” she murmured 
At that moment Liza entered the room. 

Ever since the morning, from the moment when, frozen with 



horror, she had read Lavretsky s note, Li/a had been steeling her- 
self for the encounter with his wife, she had had a presentiment 
that she ssoiild sch' her Slit made up her mind not to avoid her, 
as a. retribution lor what she called her sinful hoipes The 
sudden crisis in her destiny had shaken her to the very core ot 
her being, in some two hours her face had become drawn, but 
she did not shed a single tear “Serves me right'” she said to her- 
self, suppressing with difficulty and emotion a rush of poign- 
ant resentlul impulses that appalled her “Well, I must go'” 
she thought as soon as she heard of the an ival ot Lavretskaya 
and she w’ent down She stood for a long time outside the 
drawing room beloie she could summon up couiage to open 
the door, “1 have done her wrong” — with this thought she en- 
ti*Ted the drawing room and forced herself to look at her, torced 
herself to smile Varvara Pavlovna came forward to meet her 
the moment she saw her, and bowed slightly', but with defei ence 
“Allow me to introduce myself,” she said unctuously, “youi 
maman has been so gracious, that I hope you too will be 
kind ” The expression on Varvara Pavlovna’s face when she ut- 
tered the last word, her sly smile, the eold yet soft glance, the 
gesture of her hands and shoulders, the very' gown she wore, her 
whole being roused such a feeling o-f repulsion in Liza that she 
was unable to make reply and it was all she could do to holdout 
her hand “This young lady cannot abide me,” thought Varvara 
Pavlovna as she squeezed Liza’s cold fingers, and turning to 
Marya Dmitnevna she murmured ' mms elle est delicieuse'” Liza 
faintly coloured there w'as something mocking and insulting in 
this interjection, but she decided not to rely on her impressions 
.md took a seat by the window at her tambour Even here Varva- 
ra Pavlovna did not leave her in peace, she went up to her, com- 
plimented her on her taste and '-■kill Liza’s heart beat violently 
and painfully she tried with all her might to keep her chin up 
It seemed to her that Varvara Pavlovna knew everything and 
W’as tormenting her in malicious glee. To her relief Gedeonovskv 
began to talk to Varvara Pavlovna and diverted her attention 
Liza bent over her tambour and glanced at the other furtivc- 
Iv’ “This IS the woman,” she thought, “he once loved ” But 
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she instantly l>amslied the Uiought ot La\retsky troin hei mind 
she was afraid of losing hei self-posvsession, she felt that hei 
head was gently reeling Mar>a Dmilnevna began to talk ot music 

“I have heard, my dear,” she began, “that >oii are a 
veritable virtuoso ” 

“I hasen’t played for a long time,” retorted Varvaia Pa\- 
lovna sitting down promptly to the piano and running her 
fingers defth over the keys “May 

“Please do ” 

Varvara Pavlovna gave a masterly rendering ot a brilliant 
and difficult Hertz etude She had great force and dexterity 

“A sylphid'” cried Gedeono\sk\ 

“Remarkahle’” Marva Dmitnesna chimed in “Well, Vaiiata 
Paslovna,” she observed, calling her for the first time h\ hin 
name, “I avow >ou ha\e astonished me, you rcalh should h«‘ 
giving concerts We’ve a musician here, a German, an eccentric 
old fellow, but a \ery knowing musician, he gives Li/a lessons 
he will be simply crazy over you ” 

“Does Elizaveta Mikhailovna pla> too’” enquired Vanaia 
Pavlovna turning her head slightly towards her 

“Yes she doesn’t play badly and likes music but what is 
that compared to you’ But there is another young man here, 
there’s a man you ought to meet He’s an artist at heart and 
composes very ahlarming things He alone would he able to 
appreciate you fully ” 

“A young man’” said Varvara Pavlosna, Who is he^ Some 
poor fellow’” 

“Oh dear, no, our foremost ladies’ man, and not only heie 
but m St Petersburg too A kammer-junker, received m the 
best society Yoiu have probably heard of him Panshin, Vladimii 
Nikolaich He is here on government business a future lum- 
istor I should say!” 

“And an artist’” 

“An artist at heart, and so courteous You shall see him 
He has been coming htere very often, I invited him down this 
evening, I do hope he will come,” added Marya Dnutnesna 
with a little sigh and a devious rueful smile 
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Liza understood the smile, but she was not in the mood to 
mind it 

‘ And young'’” intoned Varvara Pavlovna 
“Twenty-eight, and extrenielj good-looking Un jeune liommc 
accompli, indeed ” 

“A model young man, I should say,” observed Gedeonovsky 
Varvara Pavlovna suddenly struck up a boisteious Strauss 
waltz, opening with such a da/zling strident trill that Gede- 
onovsky was staggered, in the middle of the waltz she unexpect- 
edly intioduced a sad theme and finished up with the ana 
trom “Lucia,” Fia poco It dawned on her that ga\ music 
was not appropriate to her position The “Lucia” ana, with 
emphasis on the sentimental passages, moved Mary^a Dmitnevna 
deeply 

“What feeling'” she observed iii an undertone to Gedeonovsky 
“A sylphid'” repeated Gedeonovsky, rollmg up his ejes 
The dinner hour arrived Marfa Timoteyevna came down- 
stairs when the soup had already been served She greeted Var- 
vara Pavlovna drily, answered her polite talk in monosyllables 
and did not look at her Varvara Pavlovna soon realized that 
there was nothing to be got out of this old lady and gave up 
trying to entertain her, all the kinder was Marya Dmitrievna 
to her guest her aunt’s discourtesy piqued her. Marfa Timo- 
feyevna, however, did not avoid only Varvara Pavlovna, she 
did not look at Liza either, although her eyes were all aghtter 
She sat like a stone image, all yellow and pale and tight4ipped 
and ate nothing Liza looked calm, indeed, the storm withm 
h!er had subsided, she felt oddly benumbed, like a person con- 
demned At dinner Varvara Pavlovna was not very talkative, 
she seemed to have become diffident again and her face wore a 
look of demure melancholy Gedeonovsky alone kept the con- 
versation going with his stones, looking ever and anon uneasily 
at Marfa Timofeye\na and clearing his throat — he always had 
an attack of huskiness when h'e was about to tell a he in her 
presence — ^but she did not hinder him or interrupt When the 
dinner was over it turned out that Varvara Pavlovna was very 
fond of whist, Marya Dmitrievna was so delighted by this m- 
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felhgence that she was quite ONeicome, saMiiq to heiself “real- 
ly, what a tool that Fyodoi- Ivanich must he' Fancj not ap})n*ciat 
mg such a woman'” 

She sat down to a game of cards with her and G(*deono\sk> , 
and Marta Timole\e\na led Liza upstairs, saving she looked 
bad and no doubt had a headache 

“Yes, she has an awful headache,” said Maiya I>mitiie\na 
addressmg herselt to Varvaia Pa\lo\na and rolling up her ejes 
‘ I get such awful attacks of migraine too . ” 

“Really! ’ murmured Vaiv'aia Pa\Iovna 

Ll/a w’-ent into her aunt’s room and sank limply mto a 
chair Marfa Timofeyevna looked at her long and silently, then 
quietly w'ent down on her knees betoie her and silently started 
kissing her hands Liza leaned forward, a flush mounting into 
her face — and began to w'eep, but sihe did not make Marfa 
Timofeyevna get arp, neither did she take her hands away she 
felt that she had no right to take them awav, to pi (went the 
old lady fiom giving vent to her lemorse and synip.ithy, from 
begging forgi\eness for wdiat had passed the day betoie, and 
Marfa Timofeyevna could not kiss enough those poor, pale, 
pow’’erlcss hands, while the silent tears flowed tiom her e'ves 
and from those of Li/a, and the cat Matioss piiried m the 
wide armchair among the knitting wool, and the long flame 
flickered and w^avered in the little oil lamp before the icon, 
while 111 the next room, behind the door, Nastasya Karpovna 
stood furtively wiping her eyes with her checked handkerchiet 
twisted into a little ball 
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Meanwhile, dowm below in the drawing room, the company 
were playing whist Marya Dmitrievna was winning and was in 
a good humour A servant came in and announced the arrival 
of Panshin 

Marya Dmitrievna dropped her cards and began to fidget 
in her chair, Varvara Pavlovna glanced at her witn a quizzical 
smile and then turned her eyes to the door Panshin entered 
attired in a black frock coat with a high English collar but- 
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toned up to the tin oat “It was not easy for me to obey, but 
you see I have come,” spoke Ins unsmiling, f i eshly-shaven face. 

‘Realij, Woldemar,” ciied Marv’a Dimtiiesna, “you always 
list'd to come in unannounced I” 

, Panslnn answered Marya Dmitrievna with his eyes alone, 
Ixiwed politely to her, but did not kiss her hand She introduced 
him to Varsara Pavlosna, he fell back a pace, liowed to her 
just as politeH but with a tinge of elegance and deference, and 
seated himself at the card table The game was soon over 
Panshin made enquiiie> about Eh/aveta Mikhailovna, heard that 
she was indisjxised, inui mured his regret, then he dropped into 
conversation with Vaivaia Pavlovna, diplomatically weighing 
and enunciating incisively each word and lending a polite ear 
to hei answeis The solemnity of his diplomatic tone, however, 
had no effect on Vai\ara Pavlosna and touched no answering 
chord On the contrary, she studied him wuth a jovial regard, 
talked in a casual tone, while her fine nostrils quivered slightly 
as though with suppiessed math Mar^a Dmitrievna began to 
extol her gifts, Panshm politely, as far as his collar would 
permit him, inclined his head, avening that ‘he was convinced 
of it all the time,” and led off on a tack that brought him al- 
most to Metternich himsell Vaiv'aia Pavlovna narrowed her 
velvety ev’es and murmuring m an undeitone “Whv, but you 
are an artist too, an. confrere,' added sotto voce “venez^" with 
a nod towards the piano This one word “venez^” which she 
had let fall had an instantaneous, almost magical, effect on 
Panshm His grave mien vanished, his face bro.ke out into 
smiles, he brightened up, unbuttoned his coat and repeating' 
/‘not much of an artist, alas’ but v'ou, I hear, are a real artist,” 
he followed Varvaia Pavlovna to the piano 

“Make him sing his song — about the floating moon,” cned 
Maiya Dnntrievma 

“Do you sing‘s” asked Varvara Pavlovna flashing at him a 
swift smile “Sit down ” 

Panshm began to plead excuses 

“Sit down,” she repeated, drumming her fingers insistently^ 
on the back of the chair 
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He sat down, coughed, pulled at Ins collar and sang his song 
‘"Charmant,'” pronounced Vax\aia Pa\lo\na, ‘Sou sing veiy 
well, vous avez du style, sing it again ” 

She moved round the piano and stood directly facing Pan- 
shin He repeated his song, communicating to his voice a melo- 
diamatic tremor Variara Pa'vloina gazed at him steadily, prop- 
ping her elbows on the piano and holding her white hands 
level with hei lips Panshin finished 

“Charmant, charmante idee'' she said with the calm assur- 
ance ol a connoisseur “Tell me, have you written anything tor 
a woman’s voice, for a mezzo-soprano*^ ’ 

“I hardly compose anything at all,” said Panshin, “I just 
do it to amuse myself, you know but do you smg*^” 

“Vcs ” 

“Oh! sing us something, do'” uiged Marya Dmitrievna 
Varvara Pavlovna pushed her haii back fiom hei flushed 
cheeks and tossed her head 

“Our voices ought to go well together,” she murmured, 
turning to Panshin, “let us sing a duet Do you know' Son ye- 
loso, oi La Cl darem, or Mira la bianca luna"^” 

“I sang Mira la bianca luna once upon a time, replied Pan- 
shin “but that was ages ago and I’ve forgotten it ” 

“Never mind, we will rehearse it m a low voice Allow me ' 
Varv'aia Pavlovna sat down to the piano Panshin stoofl 
beside her They sang through the duet in an undertone, Vai- 
vara Pavlovna correcting him seveial times, then they sang 
it aloud and repeated twice Mira la bianca hi u una Var- 
vara Pavlovna’s voice had lost its freshness but she managed 
it very dexterously Panshin was shy at first and a little out 
of tune, but he soon warmed up, and if his performance was 
not quite irreproachable, he made up for it wnth shrugs of the 
•shouldeis and a swaying of the body and an occasional lifting 
of the hand like a true singer Varvara Pavlovna played two 
or three piecas of Thalberg’s and coquettishly “recited” a 
French ariette Marya Dmitrievna could not find words to ex- 
press her delight, several times she had wanted to send lor 
Liza, Gedeonovsky too was at a loss for words and could only 
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shake liis Read, when he suddenly yawned and barely managed 
to disguise it The yawn was not lost on Varvara Pavlovna, she 
suddenly turned her back to the piano, murmured “assez de 
mnsiqiie comme qa, let us talk,” and folded her arms, “Om, 
msez de mimque,^'’ reiieated Panshin gaily and plunged into 
smal'l-talk — light, sparkling, and in French “Quite like in the 
best Parisian salon,” thought Marya Dmitiie\na, listening to 
their irrelevant fine-spun chit-chat Panshin vras enjoying him- 
self immensely, his eyes shone, his face was wreathed m smiles, 
at first, on meeting Marya Dmitrievna’s gaze, he would 
pass his hand across his face, knit his brows and sigh fitfully, 
but latei he forgot about her entirely, and abandoned himself 
to the eiijovment of this semi-w orldly, semi-artistic parlance 
Varvara Pavlovna, it appeared, wms quite the philosophei s,he 
had a ready answer for eveiy thing, she never falteied, never 
liad doubts on anv scoie, one could see that she had conversed 
much and often with clev’er men of evciy soil and kind All 
her thoughts and feelings rev'olv’ed round Pans Panshin turned 
the conv'ersalion on literature it transpiicd that she, like 
h(*, K'ad only French hooks George Sand drove her to c\as- 
[leration, Balzac she respected, though he was tedious Sue and 
Si^ribe, she consideied, had a piotound knowledge of human 
nature, and Dumas and Feval she woi shipped, at bottom how- 
ever, she piefeiied Paul de Kock to them all, hut of course she 
did not even mention his name Indeed, literature did not in- 
terest her very much Vaivara Pavlovna skilfully steered clear 
of anything even remotely reminiscent of her own situation, 
of love there was not a mention in her conversation, in fact, 
its drift was rather one of austerity where the passions were 
concerned, of disenchantment and humility Panshin expostu- 
lated, she demurred but strange to say, while her lips uttered 
words of stricture, severely condemnatory at times, the sound 
of these words was stroking and caressing and her eyes spoke 
ixactly what those lovely eyes spoke it was hard to say, but 
their purport was dim and sweet and unforbidding Panshin 
tried to fathom their secret meaning, he too tried to make his 
eyes speak, but he felt all his efforts, were in vain, he realized 
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that Varvaia Pavlo\na as a Iione-is lioni fftreign [)aits stood aboso 
him, and consoqiientlv he was not coniplete!\ at his ease Vai 
\aia Pa\lo\na had a habit oi bylilh toiulnng the sleeve ot tiie 
pel son whom slie happened to lie talking to, tln'se monxentaij 
contacts had a most fhsquuting eflect on Madinnr NikoJaich 
Vanaia Pavlovna possessed the tatulfv ol i*t tlmg on I'aMly with 
people, within two liours it seemed to Panshin that lie had known 
her toi jcais, While Li/a, the giil he leally loved, and vvliom 1 m* 
bad the evening before proposed to, was swallowed up in a mist, 
as It weie Tea wms served, the conveisalion became still mou 
unconstrained Marya Dmitrievna rang for the seivant boy ano 
told him to tell Liza she should come down if her head wa" 
better At the mention of Liza’s name Panshm fell to discussing 
self-sacrifice and mooted the point as to whether men or women 
were more given to self-saciifice Marj'a Dmitrievna instantly 
became excited, claimed that women were more prone to sell- 
sacnfiice than men, vowed she would prove it there and then, 
got herself m a tangle and wmund up with a rather lame illii 
stration Varvara Pavlovna picked up a music-book, screeneo 
herself with it and, bending towards Panshin while taking small 
bites at a cake, she remarked sofio voce with a bland smile on 
her Ups and m her eyes “Elle n’a pas invente la poudre, la 
bonne dame." Panshm was somewhat taken aback and astonished 
at Varvara Pavlovna’s temerity, 'bait he did not suspect the 
measure of dension this unexpected burst of candour con 
tamed for his own person, and forgetful of all the kmdnesi 
and devotion Maiya Dmitrievna had shown him, of the dinners 
iSbie had given him and the money sihe had loaned him he 
replied (wretched man) with the same smile and m the same 
tone- “je crois bien" — nay, not even so, but ‘'fcrois benl” 

Varvara Pavlovna shot him an amiable glance and got up 
Liza came in, Marfa Timofeyevna had tried m vam to dissuade 
her she was determined to go Ihiough with her oideal Varvara 
Pavlovna advanced to meet her together with Panshm, who 
reassumed the diplomatic look 

“How are you feelmg*^” he asked Liza 
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“I am bettor now, thank \ou,” she replied 
“We have been ha\ing a little music heie, it’s a pitj/ you 
haven’t heaid Vaivaia Pa\lo\na She sings remarkably well, 
une artiste consnmmee ” 

“Come heie, mn chere'' called Marya Dmitrievna 
Yacrsara. Pavlovna responded dutifully, like a child, and sat 
down on a little stool at her leet Mar>a Dmitrievna had called 
her away so as to leave her daughter alone for at least a mo- 
ment with Panshin, she still cherished a hope that the girl 
would come to her senses Besides, an idea had occurred to her 
■which she was eager to divulge lorthvvith 

“Do you know,” she whispered to Varvaia Pavlovna, “I want 
to try to reconcile you with your husband, I won’t sa> that 
I’ll succeed, but I can make an attempt He has a gieat regaid 
for me, you know ’ 

Varvara Pavlovna laised hei eves slovvdj to Marya Dmitiievna 
and crossed her hands in a lieautiful gestuie 

“You would be m> saviour, ma tante” she said piteouslv , 
“1 don’t know how to thank you for being so good to me, but I 
have vvionged Fjodor Ivanieh loo deeplv , he cannot forgive me ” 
“But did you reallv ” began Marva Dmitrievna prob- 
ingly 

“Don’t ask me,” bioke in Varvara Pavlovna, dropping hei 
eyes, “I was young and frivolous But I don’t want to ex- 
cuse myself ” 

“Well, anyway, whj shouldn’t we try‘? Don’t despair,” re- 
joined Marya Dmitrievna, and was on the point of patting her 
on the cheek when she glanced at her face with misgiving ‘ She’s 
demure enough,” she thought, “but she’s certainly a lioness ” 
“Are you ilP” Panshin meanwhile was saying to Liza 
“Yes, I am not well” 

“I understand you,” he murmured after a prolonged silence 
“Yes, I understand you ” 

“What do you mean?” 

“I understand you,” repeated Panshm knowingly, it was 
the only thing he could find to say 

Liza was disconcerted, then she thought “Let it be so'” 
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Panshin assumed an an ol mjsterj and lell silent, glancing to 
one side with a stein expiession 

“I behe\e it has aliead\ shuck eleven ’ oh'«er\ed Marva 
Dmitnev na 

The guests took the hint and rose to take their leave k pio- 
mise was extracted Irom Varvaia Pavlovna that she would come 
to dine the next dav and hung Ada, Gedeonovskv who had nearh 
dozed oil' m a corner oflered to sec her home Panshin solemnly 
bowed to eveivbodj, and on the steps outside, w’hen assisting 
Varvara Pavlovna into hei cairiage, he squeezed hei hand and 
cried at ter her au revoirf Gedeonovsky sat beside liei, all the 
way she beguiled the time hy resting the tip ot hei dainlv toot, 
inadvertently as it weie, on his, he was flustered and started 
paying her comphmenls, she simpeied and made ejes at him 
when the light ot a stieet lamp fell into the carnage The waltz she 
had placed was iinging m her head, she was tingling with excite- 
ment, vvherevei she was she had meiely to conjme up lights, 
a ball-room, figiues whirling to the strains ol music — and her 
blood was on fire, hei eyes became strangely bluri ed, a smile ho- 
vered about her lips, and hei w-'hole body thrilled with a sense ot 
bacchanalian grace When she reached home Varvara Pavlovna 
skipped lightly out oif the carnage — could anyone but a lioness 
do that the wav she did 11“^ — faced round to Gedeonovsky and 
suddenly burst into a peal of merry laughtei right under his nose 

“An engaging person,” reflected the priv> -councillor as he 
bent his steps homeward, where a servant was awaiting him 
with a glass of opodeldoc, “It’s well I am a respectable man 
I wonder why she laughed though?” 

Marta Timofeyevna sat all night at Liza’s bedside 

XL! 

Lavretsky was a day and a half at Vasilyevskoye and spent 
most of the time prowling about the neighbourhood He could 
not stay long m one place his heart was racked with grief, he 
suffered all the torments of ceaseless, violent and impotent pas- 
sions He remembered the emotions that flooded his soul the 
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day after his ai rival m the country, he remembeied the plans 
he had then made, and was tunoiis with hmisell What could 
have torn him iioni what he liad known to be his duty, the sole 
l.<sk ot his liUiire'^ The thiist for happiness — once again the Ihir&t 
foi happnn‘ss' “It seems that MikhaloMch was right, ’ he thought 
“You wanted to taste the joys ot hie a second time,’’ he solilo- 
qin/ed, ‘Sou ha\e forgotten that it is a Iu\ui\, an iiiiiXKaited 
boon even when it comes once to a man You say it was not 
complete, it was spin ions Veiy well, then pio\e\our title to com- 
plete and gcniimi' hhss’ Lookiound s,oU — wdio is there blest with 
liappmes^, w'ho is joytuP Take that peasant going to the meadow 
with his scythe — mayhap he is contented with his late’’ 

“Well, would you care to change places with him‘>* Think 
of your mother what she asked ot lite w'as so infinitesimally 
small, — and what was doled out to her*’ It seems you simply 
boasted when you told Panshm you had come to Russia to plough 
the land, you have come to go philandering after the girls in 
your old age Directly you received news ot your freedom you 
dropped everything, forgot everything on earth and ran like a 
schoolboy after a butterfly ” The image of Liza rose contin- 
uously to his mind amidst these breedings, he dismissed it with 
an effort, as he did that other plaguing image, those imperturb- 
ably roguish, lovely, hatetul features Old Anton perceived that 
his master was out ol sorts, after sighing once or twice behind 
the door and once or twice m the doorway he finally made bold 
to go up to him and advised him to take a drink of something 
warm Lavretsky shouted at him, told him to get out and then 
begged his pardon, hut thus only saddened Anton still more. 
Lavretsky could not stay in the drawing room, his great-grand- 
father seemed to be looking down deiisively from the canvas at 
this weakling of a descendant “Bah’ You poor fish’” his 
wry moiuth seemed to be sneering “Come,” he said to himself, 
‘it can’t be that I will let myself go to pieces, give in to this 
scratch'’” (Men badly wounded in war always refer to their 
wounds as “a scratch ” Unless he deceived himself man could not 
live on earth ) “Am I a snivelling boy after alP All right I had a 
close glimpse, I ulmost held in my hands the chance of happiness 
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of a lifetime — and it suddenlj’ \anished, but then in a lottery too, 
a slight turn of the wheel — and the beggai would become a rich 
man It it’s not to be, it’s not to be, and that’s all there is to it 
I will set about my business with clenched teeth and force myself 
to keep quiet, it’s not the first time either I’ve had to take a hold 
on myself ’What made me slink away, why am I sticking here 
with my head buried in a bush like an ostrich*^ Jso nerve to face 
the music*? — ^nonsense’ Anton,” he shouted out aloud, “have the 
larantass brought round at once ” “Yes,” he reflected again, “I 
must force myself to keep quiet, I must pull myself together ” 

With reasonings such as these Lavretsky sought to ease his 
pam, but the pain was deep i?nd poignant and e\en Apraxia, 
who was bereft not so much of mmd as of all emotion, shook her 
head and followed him sndly with her eyes as he got into the 
tarantass to go to town The horses went off at a canter, he sat 
stiff and motionless, staring motionlessly at the road before him. 

XLII 

Liza had written Lavretsky the day before asking liim to 
call in the evenmg, but he first went to his rooms He found 
neither his wife nor his daughter at home, the servants told 
him that she had gone with the child to the Kahtins The in- 
formation astonished and infuriated him. “It looks as though 
Varvara Pavlovna has made up her mind to lead me a dog’s life,” 
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he reflected, with lialied burning in lus heait He began to pace 
to and fro, kicking and throwing aside tojs, books and feminine 
things that got in his w'aj , he called Justine and ordered her 
to clear away all that “lubbish’ “Owi, Monsieur ” she said wath 
a grimace and began to set the loom in order, stooping grace- 
fully and gmng Lavretsky to understand with her every move- 
ment that she thought him an uncouth bear He glaied bale- 
full> at her dissolute but still “piquant” mocking Parisian face, 
her white oversleeves, her silk pinatore and little cap He dis- 
missed her at length, and aitei long hesitation — Varvara Pavlov - 
na not having retuincd — ^lie decided to go to the Kahtins, not to 
Maiva Dmitrievna (he would not enter her drawing room, that 
room vvheie his wite was, for anything in the world), but to Marfa 
Timofeyev na, he lemembered that the staiicase from the servants’ 
entrance led straight to her apartment He decided on this course 
Chance favoured him, in the coiutyaid he met Shurochka who 
conducted him to Marfa Timofevevna He found her, contrary to 
hei usual habit, alone, she was sitting in a corner, wnthout a cap 
on, ‘her body huddled and hei hands crossed over her bieast She 
was verj upset when she saw Lavielskv% got briskly to her feet 
and began to pace about the loom as though searching for her cap 
“Ah, it’s you, it s 5 ou,” she began, avoiding his eyes and 
fussing about the loom, “well, good day to vou Ah, well’ There 
you are Where were you yesteiday*? So she’s come, yes, of 
course Well, it can’t be helped ” 

Lavretsky sank into a chair 

“There, sit down, sit down,” continued the old lady “You 
came straight upstairs'^ Wthy, yes, to be sure WelP So you 
came to see me? Thanks ” 

The old lady paused, Lavretsky did not know wdiat to say 
to her, but she understood him. 

“Liza yes, Liza s been here a little w'hde ago,” she went 
on, tymg and untying the stiings of her reticule “She is not feel- 
ing well Shurochka, where are you‘> Come here, my dear, 
why can’t you sit still‘d I have a headache too I suppose it’s 
through that singing and music ” 

“What singing, aunt'^” 
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“Why, thej \e been al Ihosa — now, what d’ve call ’em 
duet things And all in Italian too chi-chi and cha-cha, just like 
magpies Thej’d begin to draw out the notes fit to make all Mmr 
teeth ache That iellow Panshin and jour bettei half And how 
soon they became thick, no standing on ceiemon\, just like 
among relations Come to think of it, though, even a dog will 
try to find a home You can’t expect it to peiish as long as Iheie’s 
folks as don't drive it away' ” 

“Still, Id never have believed it,” observed Lavietsky, “it 
wants a lot of nerve” 

“Xo, mv dear, not nerv'e, but calculation God loigive hert 
You le sending her to Laviiky, I hear'’ ’ 

“Yes, I'm putting that estate at Vaivaia Pavlovna s disj)(»sal ’ 
“Has she asked for monev''’ ’ 

“Not y'et ’ 

‘Well, that’ll come soon enough But I ve only just taken 
a good look at you, my dear You’re not ill aie you'’’’ 

“No ” 

“Shuiochka'” cried Marfa Timofevevna “Go and tell Eh- 
yaveta Mikhailovma — that is, no, ask her She’s dovvnstaiis, 
isn’t she‘>” 

“Yes ” 

“Well, then ask hei what she s done with mv book Slie’ll 
know ” 

“Very well ” 

The old lady began potteiing about the room again, opening 
and closing the drawers in the chest Lavretsky sat motionless 
Suddenly light steps were ‘heard on the stairs, and Liza 
came in 

Lavretsky rose and bowed, Liza stopped at the door 
“Liza, Liza dear,” said Marfa Timofeyevna fusisily, ‘ Where's 
my book'’ What have you gone and done wdth the book’” 

“What book, auntie’’” 

“Gracious me, the book' I didn’t call you though There, 
it doesn’t matter What’s gomg on downstairs’’ Here Fyodor 
Ivamch has come. How’s your head'’” 

“It’s all right ” 
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“\(>u alw.ns sa\ ali iiu-ht WJiat s gomj,' on down theie — 
music again'’” 

“No, the\’ie pLivmg cards” 

“To be suie, she s ^ood at eveiythmg Shurochka, I see 
•sou want lo go and plav in the garden Run along” 

‘ Oh no, Marla Tiinole\e\na ” 

‘Come, clout argue now, lun along Nastasja Kaipo\na is 
out in Illegal den by liersell, go and kc*ep her compan\ Come, 
that’s a good girl” Shurochka departed “Wheie on earth is my 
cap'? Wheie has it got to now’*? ’ 

“Let me look loi it,” said Liza 

“You sit wdiere \ou are I still hn\e the use of my legs I 
suppose it’s in my bedioom ” 

Casting a sidelong glance at Lavretsky, Marfa Timofeyevna 
w^ent out She had left the door ajar, but suddenly came back 
and shut it 

Liza leaned back m her chaii and slow^ly put her hands to 
her face, Lavretsky did not stir from his place 

“So this IS how^ vpe were to meet again,” he broke the silence 
Liza removed her hands from her face 

“Yes,” she said in a low voice “We’ve been punished all 
too soon ” 

“Punished,” murmured Lavretsky “What have you been 
punished for'?” 

Liza raised her eyes to his They expressed neither grief nor 
anxiety, they looked shrunken and faded There was a pallor 
on her face and parted lips 

Lavretsky ’s heart contracted with compassion and love 
“You wrote me it is all orver,” he whispered, “aye, it is all 
over — ^before it had hegim ” 

“We must forget all that,” murmured Liza, “I am glad you 
came, I wanted to write you, but it is better so Only we must 
make the most of these minutes We must both do our duty 
now You, Fyodor Ivanich, must make it up with your wife ” 
“Liza!” 

“1 beg you to do that, only so we can make amends lor 
what has happened Think it over — you will not deny me this.” 
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‘ Lua, for God's sake — what jou demand is impossilde I am 
prepared to do anything jou command me, Imt to make up with 
her now’ III put up with anj thing Fve torgotten and toigi\- 
en hut T can’t compel ms heart to Whv that's cruel’” 

“I am not asking sou to do what 3. on sas, do not Use 
ss'ifh her if sou cannot, hut make it up wnth her,” replied Li/a 
and cosered liei face again with het hands “Tlnnk ol \oiir 
little daughter, do this foi me ” 

“Veij' w'ell,” muttered Lasretsks' through clenched teeth, 
“I will do that, T suppose, I’ll do my dutv that svas’ But sshat 
about you — what does your duly consist m 
“I knosv ss’hat ms’’ duty is to be ” 

Lavretsky started 

‘ You’re not thinking ot mairying that P.uisliiu hdloss .ire 
\oii'*” he demanded 

A wan smile flitted acioss Liza’s countenance 
“Oh, no’ ’ she said 

“Ah. Ll/a, Ll/a’” cued Lasietskj', ‘ hosv happs sve might 
has(‘ h(*en' ’ 

Liza looked at him again 

‘Now' 30U see jouisclf, Fs'odor Ivanich. that happinesi docs 
not depend upon us, bid on God ’ 

“Yes, because ^mu 

The dnoi Icadmg into the next room opened quukly and 
Marta Timofej'evna reappeared ssuth her cap m her hand 

“I’ve found it, drat it,” she said, standing between Lasietsks 
and Liza “Probably mislaid it mjselt That’s wdiat age does 
to you, alack! Come to think ot it, youth is no bettei either 
Are YOU going to Lavnky too with x'our wife‘>” she added, turn- 
ing to Fj'odor Ivanich 

“With her to Lavnky*^ PI don’t know,” he murmuied aflei 
a pause 

“Are you going down?” 

“Not today” 

“’Well, you know best, but you ought to go down, Liza Oh, 
goodness gracious, I haven’t fed the bullfinch yet Wait a mo- 
ment, I’ll soon ” 
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And Marfa Timofeyevna huiried out without putting on her 

cap 

I.avretsky stepped quickly up to Liza 

“Liza,” he began in a supplicating \oice, “we aie parting 
for ever, my heart is breaking — give me >our hand in fare- 
well ” 

Liza laised her head She regarded him with dimmed weary 
eyes 

“No,” she murmured, and diew back the hand she had al- 
ready held out, “no, Lavretsky (it was the first time she had 
used this name), I will not give >ou my hand What is the good‘s 
Go awav, I imploie vou You know that I love you Yes, I 
love >ou,” she added with an effoil, ‘but no no” 

She pressed her handkerchief to her lips 
“Give me, at least, that handkerchief ” 

The door creaked The handkei chief slid to Liza’s lap. 
Lavietsky caught it befoie it diopped, thrust it qiuckly into 
his pocket, and, turning lound, met Marfa Timofeyevna’s gaze 
“Li/a, darling, I believe your mothei’s calling you” said 
the old lady 

Liza got up at once and went out 
Marfa Timofeyevna lesumed her seat in the corner 
Lavretsky began to take his leave 
“Fedya,” she said suddenly 
‘Yes, auntie‘? ’ 

“\re you a man of honoui'^ ’ 

“What do you mean?” 

“I am asking you — are you a man of honour'^” 

“I hope so ” 

“Hm Pledge me your word that you are a man of honour ” 
“Have it your way But what is it all about"?” 

“I know what it is all about And you too, my dear, if you’ll 
give the matter a thought — ^you’re no fool, you know — you’ll 
understand what I’m aiming at And now", my dear, good-bye 
Thank you for coming to see me, and remember, you have 
given your word of honour, Fedya, come, kiss me Ah, my dear 
boy, it’s hard for you, I know, but then it’s not easy for any- 
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one I used to en\\ the flies once — tliere, I thought, they’re hav- 
ing a good timeout oi lite — until one night I heard one of the 
fellows whining in the spider’s clutches, no, thought I, they 
ha\e their troubles too It can’t be helped, Fedya Now don’t 
forget \our promise Go now Good-bje ’ 

Lavretsky went down the back staiis and had reached the 
gates when a manservant overtook him 

“Mar\a Dmitrievna would like to see \ou, he said to 
Lavretskj 

‘Tell hei, m\ man, that I cant just now ’ Fjodor 
Ivanich began 

“The mistress told me to say it was very particular,’’ went 
on the servant; “she told me to tell you she w*as alone ” 

“Have the visitois gone‘>’’ asked Lavietsky 
“Yes sir,” icjomed the servant with a grm 
Lavielsky shrugged his shoulders and followed him 


XLIII 

Marya Dmitrievna was sitting alone in hei boudoir in a 
\'’oltairean armchair, and sniffing eau-de-colognc on a little table 
at her side stood a glass of orange-flovvei vvatei She was agi- 
tated and seemed to be somewhat apprehensive 
Lavretsky came in 

“You wanted to see me,” he said, bowing coldly 
“Yes,” replied Maiya Dmitrievna, taking a sip of water “I 
heard that you had gone straight up to my aunt, I gave orders 
to ask you in — I wanted to have a talk with you. Sit down, 
please ” Marya Dmitrievna drew a deep breath “You know,” 
she went on, “that your wife has come ” 

“I know that,” rejoined Lavretsky’ 

“Well, then, that is, what I wanted to say is she came to 
see me, and I received her, that is what I wanted to see you 
about, Fyodor Ivanich I, thank God, enjoy the esteem of every- 
body, and nothing on earth would induce me to do anything 
that was not respectable and proper Although I anticipated 
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that it %\ould displease jou, 1 couldn t hnd the heart to refuse 
her, F\odor Ivanich, she’s a relation altei all — thiough yon, 
now, pul yourselt in my position, what right had I to shut 
doois on her — don’t you agree'^” 

‘You ha\e no leason to he worrying over that, Mary’a 
Dmitiievna,” replied Lavrotsky “You did the right thing, I am 
not in the least angiy 1 haven’t the slightest intention of debai- 
ring Varvara Pavlovna fioin the society ot her acquaintances, 
I did not look m today simplv because I did not want to meet 
her — that is all ” 

“Oh, how glad I am to heai you sa\ that, Fjodor I\anich, ’ 
cried Marya Dmitrievna; “though I must say I always expected 
it of your generous nature As to my worr\ing — that is not 
surprising, for I too am a woman and a mother And your wife, 
you know ot course, I cannot be \our judge — I told her so 
myself, but she is such an amiable person, she is reallj so de- 
lightful I don’t see how one can help likmg her ’’ 

Lavielsky smiled iiomcally and toyed with his hat 
“xYnd this IS what I wanted to say to you besides, Fyodor 
Ivanich,” rattled on Marvm Dmitrievna moving up closer to 
him, “if you could ha\e seen how modestly she carues herself, 
how respectful she is' It is leally quite touching xVnd if y'ou 
could have heard m w^hat teims she sjieaks of you' Fm entiiely 
to blame, she says, T didn’t anpreciate him, she says, he’s not 
a man, she says, he’s an angel Indeed, that’s what she says 
— an angel She is so contrite ’Pon mv word I’ve never 
seen such contrition in all my life'” 

“Excuse my curioisity, Marya Dmitrievna,’ murmured Lav- 
retsky, “I’m told Varvara Pavlovna has been singing here — did 
she sing while she was being contrite, eh‘? ” 

“Oh, it’s a shame to talk like that! She sang and played the 
piano only to please me, because I insistently begged her to, 
almost commanded her She was looking sad, so sad; now, 
thought I to myself, what could I do to divert her — and then 
I’d heard that she had such a wonderful talent' I assure you, 
Fyodor Ivanich, she is utterly crushed, ask Sergei Petrovich if 
you like — a heartbroken woman, tout-a-fait, really, you knowl” 
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Lavielsky onl\ shiuggcd his shoulcleis 

‘And then ^hat a little angel is that Ada yi \ouis, what an 
adoiable child' She is io sweet, such a c}e\ei little thing, and 
she speaks Fiench maiveilously, and undei stands Russian too — 
called me auntie And >ou know, she s not the hast shv like 
most children ot her age, not at all And how she resembles >ou, 
Fjodoi Ivanich, it’s most exiiaouhiuuj The e>es, the 
eyebrow's well, just tne image oi you Im not paiticularlj 
loud ol little childien, I must conless, but I\e sunplj lost my 
heait to \oui little girl” 

“Marya Dmitiievna,” Lavielsky ejaculated, ‘nia> I ask you, 
what IS >om oliject in telling me ail this‘^” 

“My object' Marja DmilrieMia took anothei smtl at Uie eau- 
de-cologne and a sip ol watei “Well, I am telling you tins, Fjodor 
Ivanich, because I am a relation ol yours, alter all, I take a 
warm interest in >ou I know youi heail is ot the best Listen, 
mon couiin, 1 am at any rale a w'oman oi expenence and wall 
not speak at random toigue her, loigive \oiir wile” \Iaiya 
Dmitrievna’s eyes suddenly brimmed wnth teais “Ju^i think her 
youth, her inexperience perhaps a bad example she hadn’t the 
kind of molhei w'ho could have set her right Foigise hei, Fyo- 
dor Ivanich, she has been punished enough ” 

The tears liickled dowm Marja Dmitiievna’s cheeks, she did 
not wipe them away she liked a cry Lavretsky sat as it on 
thorns “My God,” he thought, “what torture, what a day this 
has been*” 

“You do not answer,” Marya Dmitiievna began again, “how 
am I to take it"^ Can you leally be so cruel*? No, I wilt not believe 
it I feel that my words have convinced you Fjodor Ivanich, 
God will reward you for your generosity, and now receive your 
W'lfe from my hands ” 

Lavretsky instinctively got up from his chair, Marya Dmit- 
rievna rose too, and moving swiftly behind a screen, reappeared 
leading Varvara Pavlovna by the hand Pallid and htcless, with 
downcast eyes, she seemed to have relinquished all thought and 
volition of her own — and delivered herself utterly info Maiya 
Dmitnevna’s hands 


Ii -S2J 
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Lavrclslvj lecoiled 

“You were here all Iho time'” he evclaiiuecl 
“vSho IS nol to Illume,” liroke m Maiva Dmilrie\na huriiedl\, 
“she would not slay on any account, hut I commanded her to re- 
main, I put hei behind the scieen She assured me this \yould 
only make you angiiei, I would not e\en listen to hex, I know 
you betlei than -she does Come, lake yoiu wife tiom my hands, 
come. Vaiya, don’t lie afraid, go down on join knees ’ (she gaye 
a lug at hex aim), “and my blessings ” 

‘Wait a minute Alaiya Dnutiie\na,” inteiiecled Lavretsky m 
a low hut teirible \oice “I duiesay jou are fond oi aflecting 
scenes” (Layietsky was not mistaken Mai>a Dmitiievna still 
retained her schoolgnl’s passion for theatrical effects), “they 
amuse \oii, hut they may be \ei> painful to othci people 
However, I am not going to talk to you m this scene you are 
not the pimcipal charactei What do ijou want of me, Madame,” 
he added, turning on his wile “Haven’t I done wrhat I could for 
Don’t tell me you haven’t laid this plot, I won't believe 
you — and you know that I cannot believe j ou What then do you 
want’’ You’ie a clever woman — ^v'ou do nothing wnthout a motive 
You must understand that to live with you as I lived before is 
out of the question, not that I am angiy wnth you, but because 
I am not tlie man 1 was I told vou that the day alter you came 
back, and you no doubt agree with me now m your heait ot 
hearts But you wmnt to reinstate yourself in the vvoild’s opinion 
It I'S not enough for you to live in my house, you want to live 
with me under the same roof — ^isn’t that so‘^” 

“I want you to forgive me,” said Vaivara Pavlovna without 
raising her eyes 

“She wants you to forgive her,” repeated Marya Dmitrievna 
“And not for my sake, hut for Ada’s,” whispered Vaivara 
Pavlovna 

“Not for hei sake, but for Ada’s,” re-echoed Marya 
Dmitrievna 

“Very good Is that wbat you want’” uttered Lavretsky 
with an effort “Very well, I consent to that too ” 

Varvara Pavlovna threw him a keen glance, and Marya Dmii- 
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lUMia i\cKuni»d Thert\ (jo»I iu !hanki*<l ,ui<l puilinl \ ai 
\ara Pa% kn ua at(am h\ tht ai iii \()\s u'ceivt* Iroui n»\ 
lland^ 

Wait a muiutt, I It'll \ on, Iiuielsk\ lufeuupti'tl I ai*n‘<* 
lo h\t* with ^<>u Vai\aia Pav!o\na lu* went <»u, that is, 1 will 

take \(m lo La\nk\ and Ii\e there with \<m as Iona; as I can 

stand il, then 111 cfo awu\ and come down Irom tune l<i time 
You ''C*', r don t want to dectne sou but do not ask me 

inoie tlian that Yon would lau^th \oiuseli wert' 1 to take onr 

«ood cousin on hei word and fold \ou to m\ bosom, aiul stait 
assurim; sou that that w'hat has been has not been, that the 
tolled iite can blossom again But 1 see one must bow Ix'tore 
the inesitahle You will not undeistand these wmrds the wa\ I 
mean hut nevei mind I lepeat, I wnll live with you no, 
that I couldn t promise 1 will he leconciled wnth S'ou, 1 will 
legal d vou as ms wife again 

“Gise hei at least >oui hand on it, ’ said Maisa I)niitri''S'- 
na, sshose ieais bad alreads lun diw 

‘I base never deceived Vaisaia Paslosna set, letmled 
Las retsks" “She will take my w’ord tor it I will see hex ofT 
to Lasiiks and remember, Varvara Pavlovna, this arrangement 
will be consideied void as soon as vou leave Lasiikj Vnd now, 
with soui leasee, I will go ’ 

He bowed to ]>oth Iadie,s and huiried out 

‘\ou’re not taking hei with you,” called out Mars a 
Dmitiies na 

“Let him be,” whispeied Vaivara Pavlovna to hei, and prompt- 
ly fell on hei neck, lavishing terms of gratitude, kissing her 
hands and calling her her benefactress 

Mary a Dmitrievna accepted her blandishments indulgently, 
but at bottom she was displeased with Lavretsky, with Varvara 
Pasdovna and with the whole scene she had devised It did 
not turn out nearly as touching as she had expected, Varvara 
Paslovma, she thought should have flung herself at her hus- 
band’s feet 

“How is it vou didn’t understand me"^” she queried, “I 
kept on telling you down'” 



‘Its betlei so, de<u .uailu*. don t woii^ — eveijllinig \vtnt 
oli splendidly,’ Vaivaia Pav!o\ni assuied hei 

‘True, lies as cold as ice,’ ohseived Mary a Dniitiievna 
“You did not crv, to lie sine, but then I cued iny eyes out to 
him So he wants to shut \ou up in La\iik\ That iiuans 
you won t even bi* able lo lonie and see me All men an 
so haidhe.irted, she conchuled with a knowing shake ol tin 
he.ul 

But tiien women can appieciate goodness and geneiosif\, 
muimuied Vaivaia Pavlovna, anti slipping down on hei knees 
beioie Maiva Dimtiitvna, slu* flung hei aims lound h< r }>ort- 
ly waist and piessed hei lace against hei Hei tace woie a 
1 111 live smile, and tin liais begin to oo/e once nioie tiom Maiya 
Diniti lev na s eves 

When Lavietskv got home be shut hiniselt up m his vaicts- 
looni, flung himsell on a '>ola and lay like that till moinir.g 


Xl Iv 


The nevt dav was Sundav The clnirch-bells imging !oi 
matins did not wake kavictskv — he had not closed an eve all 
night — ^Inil thev had hi ought liack the memoiy ot that other 
Sunday when he had attended chuich on Liza's lequest He 
got up hastily, an mnei voice told him he would see her there 
fotlay as well He let himseli quietlv out ol the house leaving a 
message lor 'Vaivaia Pavlovna, who still slept, that he would 
he back tor dinner, and strode oil to where the plaintive monot- 
ony ot the bells seemed to he luring him He arrived early, 
llieie was hardly a soul m the chuich, a deacon wras leading 
the hours in the choir, his deep-chested dione, arrested bv an 
occasional cough, rose and Icll Lavretsky took up a place near 
the door Worshippers came in one by one, stopped, crossed 
themselves, bowed on all sides, their footsteps lesounded in 
the quiet, empty church reverberating hollowlv under the vault- 
ed root A decrepit little woman in a threadbare cloak and 
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Iiooti blood on !ui knots n«*ai La\H*tsk\, ulleinii' up loivid 
pr.neis hoi toothI<>''S \oIlo\v, sluunken msu'o was lonso with 
pious iinoUon, hei lotl ejes ija/ed fKodly iipwaid at Hu* holy 
{ii*iiros on the iconostasis evei v now and then she thrust a lionv 
hand troin under hei cloak aiul with a slow sweeping movement 
made .i hioad and iigid sign ot the cioss A peasant w.ith a 
hushv heaid aiul gnni tace, lutfled and inmpled, (ame into 
the chinch, diopped piecipitateH on Ins knees and began to 
etoss Ininselt apace, flinging liack and tossing Ins heail alter 
each piostiation His iace and eveiy one oi his gestures weie 
expressive of such poignant giiel that Lavietsky was tempted 
[o accost him and ask wdiat his houble was The pea.s.uil stall- 
ed liack ieaitnllv sullenly, and staied at him ‘Mv sou 

bed,'’ he Iiluited out, and lesumod his piayeis What can 

supplant the solace oi the chinch ioi these people '■?” thought 
1-avietsky, and tned to piav himselt,but his heart was weighed 
down and embitteied, and Ins mmcl was lunnuig on othei things 
He was waiting toi Li/a, hut Ta/a <hd not come Tin* chinch 
heg.m to flit with people, luil still she did not come The seiviee 
aad stalled, the deacon had ahcunlv lead the gospel, the bell had 
been lung tor the last pravei Lavietskv shitted Ins position —and 
snddtniv he caught sight ot Li/a She hail been in the cliurch 
htioie he ai lived, but lu' had not noticed her, huddled between 
the wall and the choir, she had not moved op looked aiound 
Lavietskv did not take his eves oft hei all thiough the service 
he was bidding hei farewell The congiegalion began to dispeise, 
hut she* still tamed, she seemed to be waiting toi LavietiJcy 
to leave At Ic'ngtli she eiossed heiselt toi the last time and 
went out without turning hei head, she had a maid with hei 
1 avretskv tollovved hei out and caught up with her in the street 
she walked ciuieklv with head l>ent and a veil drawn over her 
tace 

“Good moinmg, Elizaveta Mikhailovna,” he said loudly witth 
torced casualness, “May I escort you‘i” 

She said nothing, he walked on bv her side 

“Are you satisfied with me*?” he asked her, dropping hn 
voice “You have heard what happened yesterday?” 
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‘ \es, jcjs she lephcd m a whispoi ‘that is well 
And she walked on lastei 
‘ Aie you satisfied*? 

Liza only nodded hei head 

“Fvodor Ivanich.’ she began m a steadv but iaint ^oiee 
‘ 1 wanted to ask \(>u — please do not come to see us an% more 
go away as soon as jxissihle, we can see each othei latei — 
some other tune in a >eai iieihaps But now do this toi im 
.‘-ake, do as I ask. I beseech you 

“I am reads to obe% vou in evei\ thing, Eh/a\ eta Mikhaihoua 
— hut must w'C part like this'-' Will you not sa\ one word to 
me*? 

“Fyodor Ivanich you are walking now' bv mj side but 
sou aie already so far, iai awa\ liom me And not ouI\ 
vou 

‘Speak out I implme sou’’ cued Lavretskj , “what do you 
mean*?’ 

“You will heai ot it perhaps But come what maj. for- 
get no, do not foiget me, think ot me ” 

“Can I forget you*? ” 

“Enough, good-bye Do not follow me ' 

“Liza,” began Lavretsky 

“Good-bye, good-bye’” she repeated, drawing her veil still 
lower and darted forward! almost at a run 

Lavretsky gazed at her retreating figuie, then turned back 
■down the street, his head bowed He almost collided with Lenim 
who was also w'alking with his hat tipped over his nose and 
his eyes on the ground 

They looked at each other m silence 

“Well, wiiat do you say*?” Lavretsky brought out at length 
“What can I say?” rejoined Lemm gloomily “I say nothing 
Everythmg is dead and we are dead (Alles ist tot and uwr send 
tot) You are going to the right’’ 

“Yes 

“And I go to the left Good-bye” 
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file next moiJiuii* Fjotloi l\aiiKh stalled out %\itli his 
NMie itn LaMiky She lode ahead m a caiiiage with \da and 
Justine, he hehmd, in the taiantass The pietty little gul could not 
tear heiselt away tiom the w/mdow all thiough the jouin<“\ evei\ 
thing tilk*d hei with wondei the peasant 1 oik, the huts, the wells, 
the cukes ocei the horses’ heads, the tinkling hells un<I llie in- 
niimeiable lOoks, Justine shaied hei wuindei Wiivaia Pavlocna 
hiughetl amusedly at their lemarks and evclamations She v\as ai 
a good mood, betoie setting out she hiui cleaitd up the sduahun 
with hei husband 

‘ I miderstand \oui position, ’ she had said to him, aiul 
tiom the look in hei shiewd eyes he gathered that she under- 
stood Ins position pertectlj — “but 3011 must at least give me 
eredit lor being an easy peison to live with I will not Ihiust 
mysell on vou or hmdei vou, all I wanted was to secuie Ada s 
tuture that’s all” 

“Well, vou have achieved all your ends, obseivcd Fyodoi 
Ivanich 

‘Theies only one thing I dream ot now to buiy niyselt loi- 
ev^ei in siKliision I shall always lemembei voiir generosity 

Pah' Have done ” he mteirupted 

And I shall know how' to lespect youi mdepemltiue amf 
peace ot mind, ’ she went on completing the phrase she had 
prepared 

Lavietsky made her a low bow' Varvaia Pavlovna undei- 
stood that hei husband was inw'ardly gratetul to hei 

On the evening ot the next day they arrived in Laviiky, a 
week later Tjavretsky w'ont to Moscow, leaving his wife five 
thousand pocket money — and the day after his depaiture Pan- 
shin, whom Varvara Pavlovna had asked not to forget her 111 
her retirement, came upon the scene She made him extremely 
w'eleome, and till late in the night the lottv rooms of the house 
and the garden wnthout resounded with music and singing ami 
gay French speech For three days Pansliin enjoyed the hospi- 
tality of Varvara Pavlovna, when taking his leave he pressed 
her beautiful hands m his own, and promised to come again 
shortly. He was as good as his word 
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XLV 


Lira had hei own htlle loom on the second flooi ol hei 
niolhei’s liouse, a clean au\ chami>ei witli a while bed, pols 
ol flow^eis in the coineis and beloie the window a small want- 
ing table, a book-sheli and a crucili\ on the wmll This nook 
w'as known as the nuisei\, Liza had been horn in it On letuin- 
ing liom the chinch attci meeting Tjavretskv she tidied up 
lien rooaii more tlioionghly than usual, dusted ever\ thing, went 
ovei all her copy-Iiooks and letieis tiom girl tiiends and tied 
them up with nblions locked all the diaweis, wateied the 
floweis, touching each blossom with hoi fingeis All this she 
did leisurelj , silently, witli a look ol lapt and gentle solicitudi* 
on hei face Then she stood still in the middle of the lOom, 
gazing slowly round, and going up to the table ovei which 
hung the ciucifix, she went down on hei knees, placed hei 
head on iiei clasped hands and lemamed motionless 

Marfa Timofeyevna came in and found hei in this postuie 
Ll/a had not noticed hei entiance The old lad\ went out on 
tip-toe and coughed loudly seieral times Li/a got up quickh 
and wiped hei eyes which glistened with bnght unshed teais 
“All, I see you have boon lidjing up \oui little cell again,” 
ofoseived Marfa Timofeyevna and bent low oiei a souug lose 
plant, “how lovely it smells ” 

Liza looked pensively at her aunt 
“What was that w'oid you said’’ she whispered 
“What woi*d, 611“^ the old lad> put m quickly “What do 
you aiean”? This is ternble,” she cned, suddenK flinging ofT 
in r cap and sitting down on Liza’s little bed, “it is moie than 
I can endure’ I’ve been on tenterhooks for fmu days now 
f can’t go on pietending that I don t notice anvthmg — 1 can t 
heai the sight of vou getting paler and pining aw^av and weep- 
ing I can’t, I can’t'” 

“Why, what is the matter wnlh vou, auntie nuumuied 
laza, “I am all light ” 

“All right!” cried Maria Tuuofeyevna, “you tell that to 
komebody else, not to me* All right' ’Who has pist been stand- 
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nil, c»n hei knees' Whose lashes aie still \M‘t with hais'’ Vll 
ligiit' I’ake a look at ^oulse^, what hu\e \ou f»onc* and done 
with \oiuseit — look at \oui laci look ul %oui e\is' Vll nf?hl, 
ind's-it' Don t 1 ku<»w what it v all about' 

It will pass off, aiintie in time' 

Pass oh but when‘' Goo<l hold in heaven' t ould von havi 
loved him that had ^ But lu is an old man, la/a deai Well 
1 admit he is a good lellow, he doesn t hile. hul what ot tliat^' 
Weie all good people the woild is large enough, theie is enough 
and lo spaie ot that kind ot sturt 

I tell \ou it will pass oil, it has passeil ott aht'adv 
Listen to me, Li/a daihng, ’ Marla Tunotevevua said ill 
at once, making Li/a sit down beside hei and sliokmg now hei 
hail, now hei keichiel ‘ it onK seems to \ou now m the heat 
ot the moment that voiu giiet is imonsolahle Ah, m\ deaiesl, 
onlv death knows no medicine' You onlv just say to your sell 
‘I wont give m, no teai '' and \ou'd l>e suipiised how easy 
it comes oft \oui chest Just gun and bear it a little' 

Auntie leplied Li/a ‘hi has passed aheadv, it is all 
over ' 

\Il ovei' VII ovei indeed' W'hv , just look how pinched 
•voui pool little nose is and vou sav it is ovei’ \ fine wav of 
getting over it' ’ 

Yes, it is ovei, auntie, it v'ou will onlv consent to stand 
T»v me ’ said I i/^a with sudden ammsition, flinging hei arms 
loimd Marta Timoteyevnus neck "Auntie deiai, he a fnend to 
me, help me, don’t he angiy, tiv to understand " 

‘Win, what s that what’s that mv dear gnP' Don’t scaie 
me like that, please I shall begin lo sci earn, don I hiok at me 
like that, tell me quickly, what is if?” 

‘1 I want Liza hid hei lace on Marta TiimHeyevim’s 
bosom ■ I want lo go into a convent,” she whispered 
Tlie old lady almost bounded ofl the l>ed 

Gross yonrself, Liza, my dear, you don’t know what you’re 
■saving' Good Gcxl, wliat a thing to say'’ she stammered when 
she had finally found her tongue, “he down, darling, take a 
little nap, all Ihis comes Irom sleepless nights sweetheart ” 
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Lua laised ht i Jiva<i Iiei checks, ilamtd 
\o, auntie, she said ‘ cion I s>peak like that, I ha\t made 
up in\ mind I lni\e prayed, I ha\c soui^hl counsel of God it 
IS ovei, inv life with \ou is om*i Such a lesson was not tor 
nothing, and it is not the fust tune I base been thinking ot 
this Happiness did not come my was, even when I had hopes 
of happiness luv heart w'as lieaw with loieboding I know all 
— my own sins and otheis and how' papa nmde his toitune, 

I know all aliout it Piavers piaveis must wipe this all oil 
I am soiiy foi you soiiv loi mothm and Leimchka but theie 
IS no help toi it, I teel that hie here is not loi me, 1 have 
bidden farew^ell aheadv to all and tweiything m the house toi 
the last time, I am answeiing a summons, my hcait is sick 
with pam, I want to shut niyselt aw'a;s toi ever Do not hold 
me back, do not try to dissuade me, Init help me, oi else I 
will go alone ” 

Malta Timoteyevna listened to her niece aghast 

“She s ill, she’s delirious, she thought, we must send toi 
a doctor, but which one*? Gedeonovsky was piaising one the 
other day, hut he’s such a hai — perhaps this time h«* was tell- 
ing the truth*? ’ But w'hen it dawned on hei that Lua was not 
ill and not delinous, w'hen she, Liza, constantly retunied the 
same answer to all her es-postulations, Maria Tinioteyevna w’as 
alarmed and distressed beyond words * But vou do not leah/e, 
my darling,” she began to remoiistiate with hei, what the hie 
m those convents is like' They’ wnll feed vou, my sweet, on hoi- 
rible green hemp oil, they will give you coaise, lough underwear 
to put on, send you out in the cold, you’Ii never survive it, Li/a 
darling' It’,s all Agatya’s doing this is — it’s she who has led vou 
astray But then she first had hei taste ol life, she d lived toi her 
own pleasure, you've got to live too Let me at least die in peace, 
then you can do as you please And wheie did you ever see any- 
body going mto a convent because of a goat’s beard — God forgive 
us — because of a man*? Well, it you teel so bad about it, go on a 
pilgrimage, put up prayers to some samt, have a service sung, 
but don’t go putting a black hood on your head, my darling, my 
sw’eet child ” 
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And ]Vlaria linu>ie\e\ua huij>t into hitttr tiais 
Ll/a consoled her, wiped awav hei tears, wept berselt but 
was not to he siiaken in hei lesoLe In her <les|>au Malta Fim^n 
iexeviia resorted to ihieats— sht said she would l<dl lua molhei 
e\erythin4^, hut ail in %ain Li/a Melded at Ui'^t to the old !ad\ s 
earnest pleadini? and ai^ieed to postpone hei intentions ioi 
months, but a pledi^e was extiaettM lioin Malta Timoti-ve^ni in 
leturn that, slKmid In/a not ehant^e hei nnnd dunn,^ that pel ant 
vhe wmiild help hei and se<*uie Maixa I>nntrie\nas consent 


With the fust spell ot cold weatliei Yaiiaia Pa\io\ na 
despite the promise she had gi\en to l>iir\ hersell in seelu’^ion, 
removed to St Petersburg where, ha\mg provided hei sell with 
Innds, she lented a modest hiit chaimmg set oi apartments 
found her by Panshin, who had hdt <> — piioi to her During 
the later pait ot his sojourn in O — he hacJ entiielv fori exiled 
Marya Dmitrievna’s good graces, he suddenlv stt>pped calling 
on hei and was almost a |>emianeut fixture at Laviikv Vaivaia 
Pavlovna had enslaved him, uotlung moie or less no other 
word can desciibe the illmutsib-le, iiievocalile an<l a)>solute pow- 
er she had over him 

Lavretsky spent the wintei m Moscow, and in the following 
spring the news i cached him that Li/a had taken the veil in 
the B — convent in one of the remotest parts oi Russia 



EPILOGUE 


Eighl \c<iis pa^set!. It was spiing agaui But lei us lust 
sa\ a tew woids conceimiig the late of Mikhalevich, Panshin 
and Madame LaMetska\a, and take leave ol them Mikhale- 
aftei mam MCissiludes, lound lus true vocation, he oh- 
taiiied a position as semoi lushei ui a goveinnaent school He is 
quite content with his lot and his thaiges ‘adore” him, though 
lhc\ niimick him behind his back Panshm has moved high 
up the official laddei and is aiming at a dnectoiship, he walks 
with a slight stoop, dou'btlessl> tlnuugli the weight ol the 
Vladmni (boss he w'eais aioimd Ins neck The official in him 
has gained indomitable ascendancy o\ei the artist, lus still 
j ouiig-looking tace has giown sallow, his ban thin and he no 
longei sings, noi sketclies but secietK dabbles m hteraliiire 
he has wmitten a comedv' in the stjle ot a proveib, and as 
nowada^s all authors in\aiiabl\ “delineate’ something or some- 
bod^ he has delineated theiein a coquette, and leads it in 
piuale to two or three devoted ladies of lus acquaintance He 
has not however, emhaiked on matrimonv although he had 
lnan^ fine oppoiiunities of doing so For this Vaiwaia Pavlo'v- 
pa IS to blame As loi hei, she lesides peimanentlv in Pans 
as before Fvodoi I-vanich gave hei a promissorv note on him- 
selt theieln secmmg Ins ransom and immunity from another 
suqirise miusion She has giown oldei and stouter, but is still 
attractive and elegant Evervbodj htcs his beau ideal, Varvniia 
Pavlovna found heis m the dramatic works of Dumas fils She 
assiduoush fiequents the theatie w’heie consumptive and lan- 
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< lushing eameha ladies aie poiliavcd an llu* sta"r lo i» Ma 
dam» Dacli seems to hex the heif'iit ot htimaii }»hss, she' once 
declared that slie would desire notlimg I>ettei loi hei own 
daui'htei It is to be hoped that late will spaie Mademoiselle 
such bliss iiom the ros\ chubln child she was slie has 
become a weak-diiosted pale little i?ul, her ner\es ai(‘ aheadv 
bad Vaisaia Pa\lo\nas admners base dimimsht'd in iiiimbei, 
hut still make a showing, some of them she will probabl> re- 
tain to the end ol her days The most ardent of them these 
davs IS a certain Zakuidalo-Skulnuiikoi , a letned guaidsmau 
ot tin w hisker-weanng clan, a man ot thirls -eight, ot extr.ioi- 
dinanU \ igorous pin siqiie The Fiench habitues of Madame Las - 
letskas'a's salon call him ‘ /c qro<t Iniireau de rUkroine" Vaisaia 
Paslosna nes'ei invntes him to hei fashionable esenmg paities, 
but he unquest lonabis enjoss hei good-ssill 

And so eight seais passetl Once mote the slues sutiuse 
Ihe ladiant joss ot spring, once moie sprang smiles upon the 
eaith and upon men, once moie undei its caresses the 
ssoild IS luiiiing to hlossom, to lose and song The tossn ot 
C) — has changed little m these eight seais, but Maisa Dimtries- 
na s house seems lo have giossn soungei its ness’ls'-pamted 
walls aie cheertulls- Inight ami the jiaiies ol the open ssmidosss 
reflect shimmering cumsou iii the lass ol the setting sun, 
lioin these windows is ssuitted into the slieet Ihe light and happs' 
sound of deal soung soices and incessant laughtei the 
whole house seems to seethe with hie and bnm osei svith gai- 
ets The mistiess ot the house has long since gone down to 
the giave Mars'a Dmitrievna died Isso years after T^ira took 
the s'eil, Marfa Timoteyesna did not survive her niece long, 
Ihes he side hs' side in the town cemelerv Nastasva Kaijiovna 
too is no moie, the taithtul old woman had been going eveiy 
week tor several vears lo piav ovei her tnend s grave Het 
time had come as well, and her bones were laid to lest m 
the damp earth But Maryn Dmitrievna’s hous<‘ did not tall in- 
to strangers hands, did not pass out of the fainilj, the nest 
was not ruined, I,enochka, grown into a shm lieautiful girl 
and Iiei fiance — a fair-haired dfficei *of the hussais, Marya 
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]jiiiilne\na s son %\ho had just manual m St Petersbun; oid 
had come dcwn tor the bprmg with his \oung wite, hib \Mtes 
sistei a sixteen-> ear-old schoolgirl with losv dieeks and hnr- 
pid eves, Shuiochka, also grown up and winsome — such was 
the youtliful 'household to whose gay laughter and chatttM 'he 
walls ot the Kalitms’ house lesoimded Evei'ydhing in the house 
had changed, eveiything fitted in with the new inmates Clean- 
shaven gmimng seivant lads full of quips and cianks had 
leplaced the staid old servants ot foiiner days, wdiere Roska 
used to waddle in dignified coipulence two setteis weie tusk- 
ing madly and gambolling ovei the sotas, the stables now 
housed lean race-hoises, spirited carnage horses, mettlesome 
outriders with plaited manes and saddle horses trom the Don, 
the breakfast, dinner and supper hours w’ere all mixed and 
muddled and things weie lun in a “new tangled way” as the 
neighboius put it 

On the esening in question the inhabitants ot the Kalitins" 
house (the oldest ot whom, Lenocnka s fiance was iwonts- 
four) were engaged m a simple, and, judging from then.- mei- 
ry laughter an exceedingly amusing game they chased about 
the rooms tivmg to catch each othei , the dogs followed suit 
and barked excitedly and the canaries in their cages hanging 
above the windows lent the air, adding to the general upioai 
with the piercing racket of their frenzied twittering At the 
very height of this ear-xplitting fun a mud-bespattered taiant.iss 
drove up to the gates and a man of five and forty m a tiavel- 
ling cloak stepped out ol it and sloijd stock-still m amazement 
He stood for some time without stirring, cast an obseivant 
glance over the house, went through the gate into the court- 
yard and slowly mounted the steps of the poich He encoun^ 
lered nobody m the hall, suddenly the dooi of the living 
room was flung open and out lushed a flushed Shurochka, 
while in hot pursuit came all the veiling and shrieking young 
horde They pulled up, subdued at the sight of a stranger, but the 
bright eyes that surveyed him looked just as kindly and the fresh 
faces still smiled Marya Dmilnevna’s son went up to the visitor 
and asked him m friendly tones what be wanted 
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i aiu La\ittsk\ vtui tin- \ isitoi 
fie wa-i answeitnl I>\ a hurst oi cru's — not that tiu'K* ^ouii'^ 
pcfiple >\eie so delighted at tin aiinuJ of a liistant, almost 
fo! gotten lelalion, but smipK lK*cause lhe\ \%oie all agog to 
laiNe a diu and ie)oice on am j>io%o<:ation Lax u tsk\ wsas in- 
stantlx suiroiinded Lenochka, as an old acquaintance, maile 
heiselt known first declarmi^ that she ccitaudx would haxe 
recogni7etl him in a shoit while and introduced the test oi 
the companv calling each one. even her betrolheil, by their 
ptt names Thex all liooped tluough the dining room into the 
drawing room The xx'allpapei m both looms was new, but the 
iurniture remained intact T.avrelskv lecogmyed the piano, exen 
the emlnoidermg tiames by the wnudoxx weie the same, stand- 
ing m the same position and, it seemed, with the same un- 
finished embroidery m them as eight years ago They made 
him sit in a comfortable ainichun, all ,sat around politely in 
a circle Questions, eKclamaiions and narrations followed one 
anothei m quick succession 

It’s a long time since we xe seen \ou, ' remaiked la-nochka 
aitlessh% ‘‘and Varxara Paxiox’na loo’ 

“Naturally’” pul in her hiothei hastdx' “1 earned you off 
to St Petersburg and Fyivdor Ix'anich has been living all the 
time m the country ’ 

‘Yes, and mother has died since then ” 

‘ And Marfa Timofeyexma,” munnured Shurochka 
‘ And Nastasya Karpovna,’ observ'erl Lenochka, ‘ and Mon- 
sieur Lemm ” 

“’What‘S Lemm is dead too*’” enquired T.avretsky 
“Yes,” replied young Kahtm, “he w'ent away to Odessa, tiiey 
sa\ someone lured him away, and he died there ’ 

“Do you know whether he left any inusic*^” 

“I don’t know I doubt it. ’ 

All w'ere silent and exchanged glances A cloud of melan- 
choly flitted (across the young faces 

“Matross is alive, you know,” said Lenochka suddenly 
“And Gedeonovsky too,” added her brother 
At Gedeonovsky’s name there was a burst of merry laughter 
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people si\, IS ditficult an<i almost absiad he* nia\ \\e!l bo 
contoiil who has not lost his iinth in goodness tenacit\ of pur- 
pri'o and the will to do La^retskv had the right to be content 
h( had leallv become a goofl husbandman, had reallv learnt 
to plough the land and he labouied not in his own interests 
alone, he had spaied no pains to secine and stiengthen the 
well-being ot Ins peasants 

Lasiet-iks went out into tlie garden, sat dowm on the tamil- 
lar gaiden seal and on this deaih beloved s^xil facing the 
house where he had vainh reached his hands out for the last time 
to giasp the cov'eted goblet frothing and sparkling with the 
goldtai wane oi delight, he, a loneK homeless wanderer, looked 
hack oil his hie, wdiilc the jovoiis shouts ol the yoimg generation 
who had alieady taken his place came doating 1o him across the 
gaiden He felt sad at heart, but without bitterness or distiess 
lie had much to i egret, nothing to be ashamed of “Play, rejoice, 
glow vigorous voulh,” he thought, and there was no gall m his 
rencolion “your life is before vou, and for you life will be easiei 
you will not have to seek out paths for vourseit like we did, to 
stiuggle, tall and use again amid the darkness, we had om hands 
tull trving to survive — and how many of us did not survive’ — 
hut vou have a duty to perform, woik to do — and the blessing of 
us old folk be with you For me, after this dav, after these ex- 
periences, Iheie lemains but to take mv last leave of you — and, 
in view of the approaching end and a God who waits, to say with 
sadness but without envy, wnthout dark feelings ‘Welcome, lone 
age' Bum out, useless life’’ ” 

Lavretsky quietly rose to his teet and quietly went away, 
nobodv' heeded him, nobody detained him, the sounds of mer- 
riment rang out louder than ever in the garden behind the 
green wall of lofty lime trees He got into his carnage and 
bade the coachman drive home and not to hurry the horses 

‘ And the end.'^” perhaps the disappointed reader will ask 
‘ What happened afterwards to Lavnelsky*^ and Liza?” But what 
IS there to tell of pieople who though still living have retired 
from the w’orld and its strife, whv come back to them‘> Lavretsky, 
it I.S said, paid a visit to the remote cloister where Liza had 
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^akiii haci MH'ii 111 Stepping ^bo^x 

she walksnl <*lose past him c-he passtni 
IuiiihhI gall ut a iiiin and did iiul glam 
lashers qui\t I ed shghIK and I’n tanamah d i 
llie liuif'is <ii lii I < ias{HHl lumds enlwniei! wdh the iesai\ wen* 
pj e>sed sill! Iighiei What weie ihe\ hulh Ihniking, wiiat weie 
leiliiig^ \\ hn can kium %Min <‘an sa> Then are such 
iiKiiiKiils in file, sin h iet^lings One can hut pninl tn them— 
and pass on 
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riment rang out louder than ever in the garden behind the 
green wall of lofty lime trees He got into his carnage and 
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IS there to tell of pieople who though still living have retired 
from the w’orld and its strife, whv come back to them‘> Lavretsky, 
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takiii laici MH‘11 l<i supping (io%\A -ch43ix 

she ^’^alketl vlitsv past luin ^he passed nxcekl^r 

luiiiiecl gait ui a iiiui and <ial iiul glaiKefai h|«i^ jap4\r4ltJi 

lashers quni u*d slsghlK and l*n t*inai*iaii d i A4 .4U i b4 . j , i. . i J J .11 , 11 

llie IhiifMs iil hi I < iasp<*d hands enlwinetl with the ii»sai\ 
pje^seii sill! lighlei \\ hal iln^s hulh Ihiaking, what weie 
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